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Small  retailers,  department  stores,  banks,  giant  indus¬ 
trial  organizations — thousands  of  businesses  stand¬ 
ardizing  on  Burroughs  business  machines  make  it 
possible  for  students  to  become  wage  earners  quickly 
when  trained  as  Burroughs  operators. 

The  doors  to  opportunity  are  many,  the  need  for 
skilled  operators  is  large  and  continuous,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  schools  that  provide  training  on  Burroughs 
office  machines  are  proportionately  great. 

To  help  schools  develop  students  into  practical, 
experienced  operators.  Burroughs  has  developed 
numerous  training  aids,  texts  and  courses  based  on 
actual  practice  in  business  machine  operations  through¬ 
out  banking,  business  and  industry.  These  training  aids 
can  help  simplify  student  training  and  make  it  more 
effective. 

For  information  just  phone  the  nearest  Burroughs 
office,  or  write  direct  to  the  Educational  Division, 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32. 


FIGURING,  ACCOUNTING  AND  STATISTICAL  MACHINES  •  NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  •  BUSINESS  MACHINE  SUPPLIES 


To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  pa^e  310. 
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Teacher  Skill  Training 

SHORTHAND  used  to  be  exclusively  a  reporter’s 
skill.  It  was  not  useid  in  offices,  you  know,  until  the 
typewriter  was  sufficiently  perfected  to  make  transcrip¬ 
tion  practical.  In  those  early  days,  shorthand  was 
taught  by  the  apprentice  method;  so  the  lone  require¬ 
ment  of  the  “teacher”  was  that  he  be  a  top-notch  master 
reporter. 

When  business  colleges  took  on  the  assignment  of 
training  office  workers,  the  same  teaching  requirement 
was  basic:  the  ability  to  perform  the  skills  at  a  level  of 
superior  occupational  competency. 

In  those  days  no  one  thought  of  teaching  a  skill 
without  being  able  to  perform  the  skill  expertly.  It 
was  quite  customary  for  the  best  students  of  a  gradu¬ 
ating  class  to  be  retained  as  teachers;  and  these  teachers 
were  eminently  successful  because  they  knew  only  one 
way  to  teach :  the  method  that  had  given  them  their  own 
skill.  They  could  not  talk  the  psychology  of  skill,  but 
they  could  demonstrate  and  inspire  by  demonstration. 

When  public  demand  brought  typing  and  shorthand 
instruction  into  the  public  schools,  there  were  few  skilled 
teachers  available;  so  these  courses  were  launched  on  an 
academic  tell-how  basis  rather  than  on  a  show-how  one. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  through-the-window  typing  instruc¬ 
tion  was  popular:  it  was  just  about  as  good  as  that 
conducted  by  unskilled  teachers.  Left  alone,  students 
were  at  least  typing  instead  of  listening. 

Teacher-training  programs  reflected  the  same  lack 
of  skill  in  many  institutions.  A  college  instructor  could, 
and  many  did,  lecture  on  the  psychology  of  skill  when 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  skill  himself;  many  wrong 
ideas  were  nurtured  in  that  way. 
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WORLD 


We  like  our  January 
issue.  It’s  crammed  full  of 
the  kind  of  articles  that 
both  readers  and  editors 
like  and  long  for. 

Take  "The  Business  Girl 
in  Motion  Pictures,”  page 
252,  for  example.  It  has 
a  fascinating  story  and  pin- 
up-able  pictures. 

• 

The  “World’s  Worst 
Transcript,”  page  297, 
caused  a  terrific  argument 
among  the  technicians  on 
our  staff.  We  finally  agreed 
upon  52  errors;  but  we’ll 
bet  a  nickel  you  can’t  find 
45  of  them  in  5  minutes! 

These  WWT’s  are  use¬ 
ful,  you  know!  See  the 
article  on  page  296;  it  tells 
you  how  to  use  the  WWT 
to  put  fun  in  the  /unda- 
mentals  of  proofreading. 

• 

Something  new!  Don’t 
miss  “Join  the  Jury,”  page 
280.  We  think  it  is  unique: 
it  is  a  verbatim  report  (by 
Louis  Leslie)  of  a  panel 
discussion  —  complete  with 
insults ! 

• 

Something  else  new!  We 
start  two  ne^\  series:  one 
about  the  teaching  of  tran¬ 
scription,  by  Dr.  John 
Rowe,  page  270;  and  one 
about  the  history  of  mis¬ 
takes  in  typing  instruction, 
by  Harold  H.  Smith. 

• 

When  we  take  2  pages 
to  announce  something,  it 
is  BIG!  So  don’t  miss  our 
center  spread! 

IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Result:  even  now  there  arc  thousands  of  business-  j 
skill  teachers  who  were  taujrht  the  pedagogy  of  skill 
without  being  taught  the  art  itself.  They  have  no 
memory  of  a  successful  method  by  which  they  them¬ 
selves  had  been  taught,  one  in  which  they  could  place 
faith.  They  were  taught  little  about  office  standards. 
It  is  natural,  then,  that  standards  and  achievement  are  , 
deplorable  in  many  districts. 

But  the  cycle  is  apparently  nearing  its  end :  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  occupational  competency  among  skill 
teachers  is  becoming  universal  once  again.  VVe  are  re¬ 
turning  to  the  obvious  qualification  for  teaching  typing 
and  shorthand:  teachers  must  be  able  to  practice  what  j 
they  teach.  i 


What  Next?  I 

i 

Time  Out !  1 1 

---  _ _ —  _ i 

CLYDE  I.  BLANCHARD 

BORROWED  TIME  •  H.  K.  Darby,  writing  in  O/* 
fice  Management  tor  August,  1946,  under  the  title  of  “The 
Coffee  Hour,”  describes  a  practice  among  office  employees  that 
has  become  most  irksome  to  management.  It  is  a  problem  that 
business  teachers  and  counselors  can  help  solve. 

“The  debilitating  effect  on  office  performance  of  ‘timeout’ 
periods,  to  which  American  office  employees  are  helping  them¬ 
selves  in  increasing  degree,”  writes  Mr.  Darby,  “has  reached 
a  point  where  top  management  is  somewhat  more  than  irked. . . . 

“It  is  hard  to  say  just  when  the  European  custom  of  ‘petit 
dejeuner’  or  ‘brunch’  became  the  vogue  with  American  office  | 
help ;  it  has  been  prevalent  for  a  long  time,  though  never  to  I 
the  extent  that  it  is  now.  But  it  may  have  had  its  inception 
in  that  vast  segment  of  our  population,  the  w'orking  girl  with 
many  social  commitments,  who,  deprived  of  her  proper  sleep 
by  nightly  dates  through  the  w’eek,  uses  her  breakfast  timt 
for  extra  sleep  and  then  races  to  the  office.  There,  havin{ 
registered  her  presence  on  the  job,  she  slips  out  when  sht 
gets  the  chance  and  goes  down  to  the  coffee  shop  off  the  lobby 
or  across  the  street,  where  she  breakfasts,  generally  on  fruit 
juice,  toast,  and  coffee.  Possibly  a  half-hour  will  be  consumed 
by  this  operation — a  half  hour  of  “borrowed”  time. 
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“Men  arc  guilty  too  of  breakfasting  on  company  time — 
harried  commuters  who  often  hear  the  train  whistling  while 
they  arc  shaving — but  in  numbers  they  don’t  begin  to  compete 
with  the  girls.  .  .  . 

“An  obvious  fact  is  that  executive  and  supervisory  grades 
of  the  office  organization  set  the  style  in  office  behaviour 
\  as  surely  as  Paris  calls  the  turn  in  fashions,  and  many  of  these 
executives  and  supervisors  are  guilty  of  doing  just  the  sort  of 
thing  the  employees  are  blamed  for.’’ 

A  few  business  arithmetic  problems  like  the  following  one 
might  help  to  give  your  business  students  some  idea  of  the 
^  costliness  of  this  practice  and  of  the  financial  dishonesty  of 
*  those  who  follow  it. 


The  Problem.  An  inexperienced  stenographer  is  employed 
at  a  beginning  salary  of  $25  a  week  for  a  35-hour  week.  She 
is  given  a  2-week  annual  vacation.  Her  hourly  wage  is,  there¬ 
fore,  approximately  70  cents.  Assume  that  she  “borrows’’  30 
minutes  a  day  for  her  personal  use  without  permission  from 
her  employer. 

1.  How  much  is  she  “borrow’ing’’  in  terms  of  money  every 
day?  (35  cents.)  In  number  of  hours?  hour.) 

2.  Each  week?  ($1.75,  hours.) 

3.  Each  year  of  50  weeks?  ($87.50,  125  hours.) 

4.  At  her  salary  of  $25  a  week,  how  many  weeks’  salary 
has  she  “borrowed”  from  her  employer  without  his  permission? 
(Nearly  4  weeks’  salary.) 

5.  Is  there  any  real  difference  between  “borrowing”  125 
hours  a  year  without  permisvsion  and  “borrowing”  the  amount 
of  money  that  your  employer  pays  you  for  those  125  hours 
during  which  you  do  not  work  for  him? 

Other  ways  of  bringing  home  this  camouflaged  dishonesty 
'  to  students  will  occur  to  you. 

The  permanence  of  the  five-day  week  is  based  primarily  on 
the  premise  that  the  employees  will  give  their  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  every  working  hour  of  the  five  days.  “Borrowed  time” 
under  these  circumstances  is  as  injurious  to  the  employee  as  it 
is  to  the  management  because  it  jeopardizes  the  permanence 
of  the  five-day  week.  It  doesn’t  take  many  “borrowings” 
of  $87.50  a  year  (and  the  amount  per  employee  is  really  much 
higher  because  of  the  predominance  of  experienced  employees) 
ieepj  to  eat  up  much  of  the  profits  of  a  business. 

An  employee’s  attitude  toward  management,  therefore,  is 
an  inseparable  part  and  parcel  of  his  business  training.  Ef¬ 
ficiency  in  skill  subjects  without  the  proper  attitude  toward 
business  honesty  hasn’t  much  value  to  management.  By  join¬ 
ing  with  management,  you  can  be  of  great  help  in  wiping  out 
this  indefensible  and  most  undesirable  custom,  which  Mr. 
Darby  has  labeled  “The  Coffee  Hour.” 
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TO  GOME 

Looking  ahead  at  the 
B.E.W.  schedule  of  future 
articles  gives  us  a  glowing, 
comfortable,  satisfied  feel¬ 
ing.  Want  to  share  it? 

• 

Well,  first  of  all,  you 
can  count  on  seeing  'the 
continuation  of  popular 
features  already  begun: 

ACCOUNTING  . Zacur 

ARITHMETIC  ...Rosenberg 
BOOK  REVIEWS  .Woodward 

CONTESTS,  AWARDS  . 

. Briggs  and  Garvey 

DUPLICATING  .  .Alexander 

HOBBIES  . Pepe 

JOIN  THE  JURY  .  .  .GuestS 

NEWS  NOTES . Staff 

LESSON  PLANNING.  .Skimin 

TRANSCRIPTION  . Rowe 

TYPEWRITING  . Smith 

WHAT  NEXT?  ..Blanchard 
w.w.T . Staff 

Secondly,  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate  two  new  scries  to 
begin  soon: 

SHORTHAND  PROGNOSIS,  and 
what  is  right  and  wrong 

about  it  . Leslie 

COLLEGE  TYPING,  and  what 
to  do  about  its  prob¬ 
lems  . Humphrey 

• 

And,  finally,  you  can  ex¬ 
pect  full  coverage  of  new 
classroom  aids,  teaching 
techniques,  researches,  and 
business  practices.  Samples : 

“Typewriters  that 
Think,”  by  Alan  Lloyd; 
and 

“Should  the  Future^Busi- 
ness  Teacher  Study  Busi¬ 
ness  Subjects  in  High 
School  ?”  an  investigation 
by  Morrow. 
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BARRET  C.  RIESLING 
Author  of  Talking  Pictures 
and  staff  writer 
Metro-Goldwyn>Mayer  Studios 

WHILE  scenes  showing  modern  of¬ 
fice  workers  in  motion  pictures  can 
by  no  means  dominate  an  interpretative  art 
that  spans  historical  centuries  in  telling  its 
stories  (not  to  mention  every  race  and  every 
geographical  subdivision),  the  girl  who  types 
or  who  runs  a  set  of  books  is  liberally  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  1946-1947  movies. 

Soon  to  be  seen,  for  example,  will  be  Miss 
Audrey  Totter,  playing  secretary  to  the  atom 
bomb’s  General  Groves  (a  character  inter¬ 
preted  by  Brian  Donlevy)  in  M-G-M’s  pro¬ 
duction,  The  Beginning  or  the  End.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  the  generals’  section  of  the  Pentagon 
Building  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  costumes 
of  Miss  Totter  are  the  skirt  and  blouse  en¬ 
semble  familiar  to  Pentagon  workers. 

Lana  Turner  played  a  public  stenographer 
in  IVeek  End  at  the  Waldorf.  In  Sailor 
Takes  a  Wife,  June  Allyson  was  secretary  to 
a  manufacturer.  Judy  Garland  played  an  of¬ 
fice  worker  in  The  Clock.  Marsha  Hunt,  in  A 
Letter  from  Evie,  was. a  typist  in  a  shirt  fac¬ 
tory  who  found  romance  via  a  note  tucked  in 
the  pocket  of  a  shirt  eventually  worn  by  a  sol¬ 
dier.  Lucille  Ball  was  secretary-manager  for  ( 
Katharine  Hepburn  in  Without  Love.  On 
the  male  side,  Robert  Donat  played  a  clerk 
in  the  M-G-M-British  production,  A  Vaca¬ 
tion  from  Marriage. 

While  there  are  isolated  individuals  of  the 
general  public  who  make  a  career  of  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  every  inch  of  movie  film. through  a  mental 
magnifying  glass,  hoping  to  find  real  or 
fancied  errors,  very  few  letters  of  criticism 
about  office  scenes  come  to  the  studio.  j 

700  Technical  Directors 

Even  though  there  might  be  just  a  handful 
of  Navy  technical  directors  for  They  Wert 

Miss  Audrey  Totter  is  a  secretary  in  M-G-M’i 
The  Beginning  or  the  End.  In  dress,  poise,  techni¬ 
cal  handling  of  her  duties,  she  must  be  a  model 
secretary.  What  do  you  think  of  her  telephone 
technique? 


irl  in  Motion  Pictures 

Are  office  scenes  in  the  movies  authentic?  We  sent  this  question  to  Hollywood.  In  reply 
we  received  photographs  and  this  revealing  article  by  Barret  C.  Kiesling,  who  tells  how  the 
700  office  workers  of  the  M«G*M  studio  serve  as  envious  technical  directors. 

Expendable,  or  a  small  group  of  competent  While  these  studio  office  workers  spend 
Australians  assigned  to  check  the  authenticity  their  time,  their  clock  hours,  in  an  atmosphere 

of  scenes  in  Lana  Turner’s  Green  Dolphin  excitingly  different  from  that  of  a  steel  mill  or 

Street,  every  picture  made  by  my  studio,  of  a  putty  knife  factory,  they  are  still  office 

Metro-Gold wyn-Mayer,  at  Culver  City,  Cali-  workers.  The  secretary  to  Chief  Recording 
fornia,  has  a  minimum  of  700  technical  di-  Engineer  Douglas  Shearer,  head  of  our 

rectors!  “Sound”  department,  may  write  strange 

This  studio  has  that  many  men  and  women  phrases,  such  as  decibels,  levels,  and  Dubbing; 
office  workers — stenographers,  typists,  ac-  but  she  is  nevertheless  a  secretary,  responsible 
countants,  bookkeepers,  timekeepers,  secre-  for  keeping  from  her  boss’s  shoulders  a  lion’s 
taries,  research  assistants,  and  others.  share  of  burdensome  details.  The  secretary  to 


In  The  Beginning  or  the  End,  M-G-M’s  story  of  the  atom  bomb,  Industrialist  Vanneyar 
Bush  (Jonathan  Hale)  and  Major  General  Groves  (Brian  Donlevy)  are  deeply  concerned  with 
plans  for  the  bomb.  Do  you  criticize  the  secretary  (Audrey  Totter)  for  her  interest  in  the 
procedure? 
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John  Nickolaus,  head  of  our  Laboratory, 
which  processes  1,000,000  feet  of  film  daily, 
may  write  of  turbulation  development,  answer 
prints,  plus  x  emulsion,  and  super  double  x 
emulsion;  but  she  makes  her  shorthand  pot¬ 
hooks  just  as  does  her  sister  who  works  in  a 
glue  factory. 

The  secretary  and  research  assistants  to 
Irene,  famous  studio  costume  designer,  use  the 
same  kind  of  pencils  and  erasers  that  any  other 
studio  worker  uses,  although  their  desks  may 
be  loaded  with  rare  silks,  satins,  and  metal 
cloths.  Such  materials  are  really  the  only 
things  that  differentiate  a  studio  office  job 
from  that  of  a  worker  in  the  actuarial  division 
of  an  insurance  company. 

In  short,  while  office  workers  in  a  motion- 
picture  studio  are  exposed  to  many  strange 
technical  details,  their  personal  work  is  not 
basically  changed.  They  still  pound  type¬ 
writers,  do  double-entry  bookkeeping,  or 
punch  holes  in  tabulating  cards. 

So  what  do  I  mean  when  I  say  that  every 
M-G-M  picture  using  office  workers  as  part 
of  its  plot  structure  has  700  technical  direc¬ 
tors? 

Secretaries  All  Over  the  **Lof*! 

There  is  not  a  moment  in  the  making  of  a 
modem  motion  picture  when  office  workers, 
while  the  photoplay  is  in  process  of  production, 
are  not  actually  performing  their  typical  du¬ 
ties.  When  a  story  is  bought,  contract 
librarians  search  into  its  titles  and  the  legal 
rights  of  the  company.  The  contract  of  pur¬ 
chase  is  written  by  the  secretary  to  the  head 
of  the  Story  Department.  The  first  draft  of 
the  photoplay  is  dictated  to  a  stenographer  by 
a  writer.  A  secretary  takes  notes  at  confer¬ 
ences  between  the  writer,  the  producer,  the  di¬ 
rector,  and  the  stars  concerned.  Changes  are 
dictated  to  secretaries.  On  the  set  there  is  a 
clerk  who  checks  what  players  wear  in  each 
scene  so  that  the  hero  won’t  come  to  the  door 
of  a  house  wearing  one  kind  of  hat  and  ente« 
the  house  wearing  one  of  a  different  style. 
Hundreds  of  office  workers  handle  the  bills 
charged  against  the  production.  ^Vhen  a  pic¬ 
ture  is  being  edited  after  production  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  producer’s  secretary  records  notes 
of  changes  or  additions.  When  the  photo¬ 
play  has  passed  the  test  of  its  first  public  or 
“preview”  showings  and  has  gone  to  the  labo¬ 
ratory  for  the  making  of  final  release  or  the¬ 


ater  prints,  a  typist  fills  in  the  required  forms  | 
and  orders. 

So,  while  there  might  be  only  one  or  two 
persons  in  the  studio  with  knowledge  enough  ‘ 
to  know  whether  an  Eskimo  lifts  his  kayak 
from  the  water  with  his  right  hand  or  with  his 
left,  at  M-G-M  there  are  700  office  workers  j 
who  are  close  to  the  creative  artists,  should 
errors  appear  in  the  filming  of  office  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Of  course,  some  letters  of  criticism  about 
office  scences  are  received  by  the  studios;  but 
usually  they  come  from  office  workers  whose 
work  has  been  limited  in  scope,  whereas  the 
motion-picture  industry  covers  every  business  j 
activity  the  world  of  today  knows.  As  studio 
office  workers  have  themselves  worked  in  al-  | 
most  every  kind  of  business  before  coming  into  j 
motion  pictures,  it  is  easy  for  a  writer  to  paint  ‘ 
his  office-work  characters  from  life.  One  con-  j 
fidential  secretary  held  that  job  for  a  President  , 
of  the  United  States.  Another  sat  in  the  ■ 
outer  office  of  an  Admiral.  Another  worked  i 
for  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  Currency.  An¬ 
other  wrote  the  briefs  for  a  famous  criminal 
lawyer.  Still  another  assisted  one  of  the  head 
engineers  on  Boulder  Dam. 

Such  breadth  of  experience  among  office 
workers  in  a  large  film  studio,  such  as  Metro- 
Gold  wyn-Mayer,  is  partially  because  of  the 
intriguing,  long-shot  Cinderella  possibilities  in 
studio  office  work.  Of  course,  a  majority  re¬ 
main  office  workers  throughout  their  working 
careers;  but  some  have  exceptional  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Producer  Sam  Zimbalist,  who  made  ^ 
Adventure  (costarring  Clark  Gable  and  Greer 
Garson),  started  as  an  office  boy.  The  late 
Claudine  West,  one  of  the  scenarists  for  Mrs. 
Miniver,  which  won  the  Acamedy  of  Motion 
Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  Award,  started  as  a 
secretary.  Anna  Lee  Whitmore  began  at  M-  j 
G-M  as  a  typist,  became  coauthor  of  Andy 
Hardy  Meets  a  Debutante,  and  left  to  cover 
the  war  with  her  husband,  Mel  Jacoby.  Isabel 
Lennart,  who  wrote  the  script  of  the  Gene 
Kelly-Frank  Sinatra-Kathryn  Grayson  hit — 
Anchors  A  weigh,  and,  more  recenty,  Frank 
Sinatra’s  It  Happed  in  Brooklyn,  began  as  a 
secretary.  j 

( PLEASE,  do  not  let  these  words  start  any  ^ 
stampede  to  California !  For,  while  the  excep- 1 
tionally  competent  are  always  in  demand  by 
.  the  studios,  there  is  a  long  waiting  list  for 
every  rank-and-file  joh.  Do  not  think  of  ap- 
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Grove’s  secretary  (Audrey  Totter)  gives  a  note  to  such  a  leader  (John  Litel)  in  M-G-M’s 


The  Beginning  or  the  End.  Note  the  appointments  on  her  desk;  the  SpiraKbound  stenographic 


notebook;  the  clipboard.  Is  her  desk  arranged  correctly? 


*  '  preaching  the  head  of  a  studio  office  dei>art- 
^  ment  without  first  filing  a  letter  with  that 
head,  stating  your  qualifications.) 

g  Work  in  a  Studio  Office 

i-  The  myth  about  superglamorous  studio  sec- 
le  rctaries  is  a  myth. 

cr  Office  discipline  and  office  constumes  in  a 
te  large  film  plant  tend  even  more  toward 
■j.  strictness  and  formality  than  they  do  in  con- 
)n  cerns  outside  the  industry.  Of  course,  the 
a  familiar  last-minute  morning  rush  at  the  time 
i-  I  clocks  is  omnipresent ;  but  actually  the  attitude 
dy  of  “strictly  business”  is  observed  in  the  studios 
er  on  an  above-average  basis.  Besides,  the  fact 
)el  that  the  pressure  of  technical  detail  in  film 
nr  j  making  is  extremely  heavy,  office  workers  in 
—  j  the  studios  mind  their  P’s  and  Q’s  very  care- 
nk  j  fully.  No  one  can  tell  when  a  chance  for  cx- 
;  a  ■  ceptional  advancement  may  come  his  way,  pro¬ 
vided  he  has  the  mental  capacity  for  such  a 
tny  move  upward. 

ep*  i  There  is  an  abnormal  amount  of  typing  in 
by  picture  plants,  as  one  might  expect  from  a 
for  business  whose  foundation  stones  are  stories, 
ap.  I  This  means  that,  in  addition  to  the  hundreds 
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of  secretaries  for  writers,  producers,  directors, 
stars,  and  department  heads,  there  is  a  large 
central  office  where  thousands  of  stencil  pages 
are  cut  each  week  for  the  various  new  stories 
about  to  be  produced. 

Secretarial  Apprenticeship 

It  is  an  unwritten  rule  in  most  studios  that 
a  new  stenographer,  no  matter  how  fine  her 
previous  secretarial  experience,  must  start  in 
the  central  office  before  appointment  to  a 
studio  secretarial  spot.  This  is  important  for 
discipline.  It  helps  morale  for  the  girls  who 
run  typewriters  to  know  that  they  must  ap¬ 
proach  intriguing  secretarial  jobs  through 
rigid  channels  of  apprenticeship. 

F'dith  Farrell,  stenographic  head  for  M- 
Cj-M,  watches  over  about  400  of  the  studio 
stenographers,  secretaries,  and  typists.  She 
emphasizes  a  point  we  made  previously:  that 
there  are  very  few  typists  and  stenographers 
who  are  solely  studio  bred.  The  source  cf 
supply  for  studios  lies  in  the  colleges  or  the 
general  business  field.  Naturally  this  is  so  be¬ 
cause,  with  250  different  arts,  professions,  and 
vocations  required  in  picturemaking,  office 

2SS 


John  Nickolaus,  head  of  our  Laboratory, 
which  processes  1,000,000  feet  of  film  daily, 
may  write  of  turbulation  development,  answer 
prints,  plus  x  emulsion,  and  super  double  x 
emulsion;  but  she  makes  her  shorthand  pot¬ 
hooks  just  as  does  her  sister  w'ho  works  in  a 
glue  factory. 

The  secretary  and  research  assistants  to 
Irene,  famous  studio  costume  designer,  use  the 
same  kind  of  pencils  and  erasers  that  any  other 
studio  worker  uses,  although  their  desks  may 
be  loaded  with  rare  silks,  satins,  and  metal 
cloths.  Such  materials  are  really  the  only 
things  that  differentiate  a  studio  office  job 
from  that  of  a  worker  in  the  actuarial  division 
of  an  insurance  company. 

In  short,  while  office  workers  in  a  motion- 
picture  studio  are  exposed  to  many  strange 
technical  details,  their  personal  work  is  not 
basically  changed.  They  still  pound  type¬ 
writers.  do  double-entry  bookkeeping,  or 
punch  holes  in  tabulating  cards. 

So  what  do  I  mean  when  I  say  that  every 
M-G-M  picture  using  office  workers  as  part 
of  its  plot  structure  has  700  technical  direc¬ 
tors? 

Secretaries  All  Over  the  **Lot**I 

There  is  not  a  moment  in  the  making  of  a 
modem  motion  picture  when  office  workers, 
while  the  photoplay  is  in  process  of  production, 
are  not  actually  performing  their  typical  du¬ 
ties.  When  a  story  is  bought,  contract 
librarians  search  into  its  titles  and  the  legal 
rights  of  the  company.  The  contract  of  pur¬ 
chase  is  written  by  the  secretary  to  the  head 
of  the  Story  Department.  The  first  draft  of 
the  photoplay  is  dictated  to  a  stenographer  by 
a  writer.  A  secretary  takes  notes  at  confer¬ 
ences  between  the  writer,  the  producer,  the  di¬ 
rector,  and  the  stars  concerned.  Changes  are 
dictated  to  secretaries.  On  the  set  there  is  a 
clerk  who  checks  what  players  wear  in  each 
scene  so  that  the  hero  won’t  come  to  the  door 
of  a  house  wearing  one  kind  of  hat  and  entei 
the  house  wearing  one  of  a  different  style. 
Hundreds  of  office  workers  handle  the  bills 
charged  against  the  production.  When  a  pic¬ 
ture  is  being  edited  after  production  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  producer’s  secretary  records  notes 
of  changes  or  additions.  When  the  photo¬ 
play  has  passed  the  test  of  its  first  public  or 
“preview”,  showings  and  has  gone  to  the  labo¬ 
ratory  for  the  making  of  final  release  or  the- 


ater  prints,  a  typist  fills  in  the  required  forms 
and  orders.  h 

So,  while  there  might  be  only  one  or  two  |l 
persons  in  the  studio  with  knowledge  enough  U 
to  know  whether  an  Eskimo  lifts  his  kayak  1 
from  the  water  with  his  right  hand  or  with  his  1 
left,  at  M-G-M  there  are  700  office  workers  Jj 
who  are  close  to  the  creative  artists,  should  v 
errors  appear  in  the  filming  of  office  pro-  5 
cedure.  j 

Of  course,  some  letters  of  criticism  about  | 
office  scences  are  received  by  the  studios;  but  | 
usually  they  come  from  office  workers  whose  j 
work  has  been  limited  in  scope,  whereas  the  i 
motion-picture  industry  covers  every  business  J 
activity  the  world  of  today  knows.  As  studio  1 
office  workers  have  themselves  worked  in  al-  J 
most  every  kind  of  business  before  coming  into  1 
motion  pictures,  it  is  easy  for  a  writer  to  paint ^ 
his  office-work  characters  from  life.  One  con-^ 
fidential  secretary  held  that  job  for  a  President! r 
of  the  United  States.  Another  sat  in  thc^j 
outer  office  of  an  Admiral.  Another  worked 
for  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  Currency.  An-  'I 
other  wrote  the  briefs  for  a  famous  criminal 
lawyer.  Still  another  assisted  one  of  the  head 
engineers  on  Boulder  Dam. 

Such  breadth  of  experience  among  office 
workers  in  a  large  film  studio,  such  as  Metro-  p 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  is  partially  because  of  the 
intriguing,  long-shot  Cinderella  possibilities  in  |, 
studio  office  work.  Of  course,  a  majority  re¬ 
main  office  workers  throughout  their  working 
careers;  but  some  have  exceptional  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Producer  Sam  Zimbalist,  who  made  n 
Adventure  (costarring  Clark  Gable  and  Greer 
Garson),  started  as  an  office  boy.  The  late  h 
Claudine  West,  one  of  the  scenarists  for  Mrs,  $i 
Miniver,  which  won  the  Acamedy  of  Motion  o 
Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  Award,  started  as  a  fi 
secretary.  Anna  Lee  Whitmore  began  at  M-  id 
G-M  as  a  typist,  became  coauthor  of  Andy  ‘o; 
Hardy  Meets  a  Debutante,  and  left  to  cover  !i)i 
the  war  with  her  husband,  Mel  Jacoby.  Isabel  r| 
lyennart,  who  wrote  the  script  of  the  Gene  ii 
Kelly-Frank  Sinatra-Kathryn  Grayson  hit —  tl 
Anchors  A  weigh,  and,  more  recenty,  Frank  h 
Sinatra’s  It  Happed  in  Brooklyn,  began  as  a  o 
secretary.  vi 

(PLEASE,  do  not  let  these  words  start  any  ® 
stampede  to  California!  For,  while  the  excep¬ 
tionally  competent  are  always  in  demand  by  pi 
.the  studios,  there  is  a  long  waiting  list  for  bi 
every  rank-and-file  job.  Do  not  think  of  ap-  T 
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To  make  the  atom  bomb  a  auccesa,  production  leaders  are  invited  to  Washington.  General 
Grove’s  secretary  (Audrey  Totter)  gives  a  note  to  such  a  leader  (John  Litel)  in  M>G*M’s 
The  Beginning  or  the  End.  Note  the  appointments  on  her  desk;  the  Spiral-bound  stenographic 
notebook;  the  clipboard.  Is  her  desk  arranged  correctly? 


proaching  the  head  of  a  studio  office  depart- 

•  raent  without  first  filing  a  letter  with  that 

•  head,  stating  your  qualifications.) 

,  Work  in  a  Studio  Office 

The  myth  about  superglamorous  studio  sec- 
t  retaries  is  a  myth. 

r  Office  discipline  and  office  constumes  in  a 
c  large  film  plant  tend  even  more  toward 
r.  strictness  and  formality  than  they  do  in  con- 
n  ccrns  outside  the  industry.  Of  course,  the 
a  familiar  last-minute  morning  rush  at  the  time 
[-  docks  is  omnipresent ;  but  actually  the  attitude 
fy  |of  “strictly  business”  is  observed  in  the  studios 
:r  on  an  above-average  basis.  Besides,  the  fact 
rl  that  the  pressure  of  technical  detail  in  film 
V  inaking  is  extremely  heavy,  office  workers  in 
—  fhe  studios  mind  their  P’s  and  O’s  very  care- 
ik  fully.  No  one  can  tell  when  a  chance  for  cx- 
a  crptional  advancement  may  come  his  way,  pro¬ 
vided  he  has  the  mental  capacity  for  such  a 
ly  imove  upward. 

p-  j  There  is  an  abnormal  amount  of  typing  in 
jy  picture  plants,  as  one  might  expect  from  a 
or  business  whose  foundation  stones  are  stories, 
p-  This  means  that,  in  addition  to  the  hundreds 
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of  secretaries  for  writers,  producers,  directors, 
stars,  and  department  heads,  there  is  a  large 
central  office  where  thousands  of  stencil  pages 
are  cut  each  week  for  the  various  new  stories 
about  to  be  produced. 

Secretarial  A  pprenticeship 

It  is  an  unwritten  rule  in  most  studios  that 
a  new  stenographer,  no  matter  how  'fine  her 
previous  secretarial  experience,  must  start  in 
the  central  office  before  appointment  to  a 
studio  secretarial  spot.  This  is  important  for 
discipline.  It  helps  morale  for  the  girls  who 
run  typewriters  to  know  that  they  must  ap¬ 
proach  intriguing  secretarial  jobs  through 
rigid  channels  of  apprenticeship. 

Edith  Farrell,  stenographic  head  for  M- 
Ci-M,  watches  over  about  400  of  the  studio 
stenographers,  secretaries,  and  typists.  She 
emphasizes  a  point  we  made  previously:  that 
there  are  very  few  typists  and  stenographers 
who  are  solely  studio  bred.  The  source  cf 
supply  for  studios  lies  in  the  colleges  or  the 
general  business  field.  Naturally  this  is  so  be¬ 
cause,  with  250  different  arts,  professions,  and 
vocations  required  in  picturemaking,  office 


help  trained  in  many  different  fields  is  vitally 
needed. 

Miss  Farrell  says,  “We  prefer  girls  with  at 
least  two  years  of  college  and  a  year  or  two  of 
experience  in  fairly  good-sized  business  offices. 
However,  it  does  not  hold  true  that  success  in 
executive  secretarial  positions  in  other  busi¬ 
nesses  automatically  guarantees  success  in  a 
motion-picture  studio.  Studio  work  requires 
quick  adjustments  both  to  creative  personali¬ 
ties  and  the  hundreds  of  special  problems  of 
the  motion-picture  business.  In  other  words, 
young  men  and  young  women  with  quick, 
open  minds  and  pleasing  personalities  can  ad¬ 
vance  with  interesting  rapidity  if  they  have 
both  professional  efficiency  and  general  com¬ 
petence.  The  work  in  a  studio  is  interesting 
because  it  is  varied.  A  girl  does  not  type  the 
same  form  letter  day  after  day.  She  may  be 
assigned  to  a  writer  or  to  the  executive  in  any 
one  of  the  numerous  technical  departments. 
We  are  always  overloaded  with  applications; 
but  we  are  always  glad  to  get  them,  because 
there  is  always  a  chance  for  the  exceptional 
worker.” 

Fashions  Without  Frills 

Another  myth  we’ll  proceed  to  explode  is 
that  one  about  “the  studio  stenographer  who 
dresses  better  than  a  star,”  If  there  were  such 
a  person,  she  wouldn’t  last  long. 

The  very  heavy  competition  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  studios  tends  to  keep  the  studio  office 
workers  in  more  formal,  businesslike  attire 
than  that  of  the  average  secretary.  Even  if 
this  competitive  factor  were  not  present,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  wear  “glamour  clothes”  in  a 
studio.  This  is  especially  true  for  secretaries 
whose  work  would  require  them  to  go  on  the 
sets  or  into  the  mills,  paintshops,  and  other 
technical  departments.  Mills  and  paintshops 
in  motion-picture  studios  are  just  as  rough- 
and-ready  as  are  those  in  any  other  industry; 
and  stages  full  of  temporary  sets,  jutting 
boards,  loose  wires,  and  other  impedimenta  arc 
decidedly  not  the  places  to  wear  frilly,  fragile 
costumes.  So,  the  garb  of  a  feminine  studio 
office  worker  invariably  consists  of  the  fa¬ 


miliar  skirt  and  shirtwaist  combination,  sim-  l 
pie  wash  dresses,  or  plain  suits  with  a  mini-  p 
mum  of  ornamentation.  ( 

Let  us  return  again,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
influence  that  the  spoken  or  unspoken  opinions 
of  700  office  workers  in  this  studio  can  have 
on  insuring  authentic  portrayals  of  office  | 
workers.  This  group  is  almost  the  largest  >? 
single  group  of  technicians  in  the  plant — 15  I 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  4,700. 

If  the  office  workers  of  the  big  Hollywood 
and  Culver  City  motion-picture  studios  have 
any  message  to  give  office  workers,  generally,  , 
it  might  be  this:  1 

“Our  work  differs  from  yours  only  by  en-  f 
vironment.  The  people  we  meet  are  perhaps 
more  varied  in  their  technical  and  artistic  ac¬ 
complishments  than  are  those  with  whom  most 
of  you  work ;  but  they  also  demand,  as  do  your 
bosses,  that  dictation  be  taken  down  accur- 1 
ately,  that  you  spell  correctly,  and  that  the  . 
books  balance.  Competence  and  efficiency  arc 
the  watchwords  here,  just  as  they  are  in  anv 
well-run  business  office.” 

Film  Fans  at  Filmdom 

There  is  one  more  amusing  problem  that 
concerns  young  office  workers  who  have  just  I 
come  to  the  studio.  If  they  are  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  years  old,  they  are  undoubtedly 
“film  fans”  who  have  their  favorite  stars,  such 
as  Van  Johnson,  Clark  Gable,  or  Lana  Tur¬ 
ner.  Under  the  skin  they  are  no  different 
than  the  eager  boys  and  girs  who  wait  long 
hours  outside  the  M-G-M  studio  east  gate,^ 
hoping  that  their  favorite  star  will  stop, 
bound  in  or  out,  and  sign  an  autograph.  So,  a 
rule  had  to  be  put  into  effect  that  no  office 
workers,  except  those  with  specified  business  to 
transact,  were  to  visit  the  actual  working  sets. 
And  no  solicitation  of  star  autographs  is  pcr-| 
mitted  in  the  studio  dining  room.  I 

But  when  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way! 
When  a  bright-eyed  young  typist  or  secr^ 
tary,  new  to  the  studios,  gets  a  message  to  be 
delivered  on  the  set,  say,  of  Van  Johnson’s 
High  Barbaree,  does  she  call  a  messenger?  j 
No  sir;  you’ve  guessed  it.  She  goes  herself!' 


i '  '-'-i 

IT  TAKES  PRACTICE  •  The  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  UNESCO,  are  simply  tools.  When  people  ask  me  whether  I  think  that 
the  United  Nations  will  work,  I  am  tempted  to  ask  them  in  reply  whether  they  think  that 
a  spade  will  work.  A  spade  works  only  if  somebody  works  it. — William  G.  Carr. 
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Business  Education  for  Girls  in  Boston 


DR.  TERESA  A.  REGAN  A  history  of  the  development  of  business  training  for 

Assistant  Professor  Boston  secondary  schools  from  the  days  of  the 

Boston  Teachers  College  Revolution  up  to  1945. 


I  i  _IRLS  were  admitted  to  the  Boston 
Ji  Public  Schools,  according  to  official 
records,  in  1789,  the  year  in  which  George 
I  Washington  was  inaugurated.  They  were 
\  alloived  to  attend  schools  of  elementary  grades 
I  from  April  20  to  October  20,  “because  many 
of  the  boys  had  work  to  do  in  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  and  so  left  room  for  the  girls.” 

The  Girls’  High  School  was  established  37 
I  years  later,  in  1826.  Bookkeeping  by  single 
\  entry  was  a  required  subject  in  the  second 
’  ‘  year  of  the  Girls’  High  School  curriculum,  fol- 
'  j  lowing  its  introduction  in  English  High 
^  '  School,  which  had  been  established  in  1821 
“for  boys  who  were  to  be  prepared  not  for  the 
university  but  for  various  mercantile  and  me¬ 
chanical  pursuits.”  Of  interest  is  the  fact  that 
,t  120  years  ago  the  first  public  high  school  for 
;t  girls  in  the  United  States  included  a  commer- 
0  ‘  cial  subject  as  a  required  part  of  its  curricu- 
y  lum. 

:h  From  motives  of  economy.  Girls’  High 
r-  School  was  discontinued  after  two  years  be¬ 
lt  cause  too  many  girls  attended.  It  reopened  in 
ig  1852,  in  combination  with  the  Normal  School, 
:e,^  but  did  not  offer  any  commercial  subjects 
ip,  again  until  1898,  at  which  time  a  commercial 
,  a  course  was  put  into  effect  in  six  high  schools 
ICC  of  a  Boston  grown  large  by  the  annexation  of 
to  neighboring  towns. 

tJ.  The  Superintendent’s  1898  Report  described 
cr-|  the  commercial  course  in  these  words:  “Thi‘ 

I  course  is  for  two  years  and  includes  instruc¬ 
tion  in  phonography,  typwriting,  elements  of 
mercantile  law,  bookkeeping,  commercial 
he  geographv,  and  arithmetic;  and  is  designed  to 
•ns  afford  full  equipment  for  pupils  who  desire  to 
er?j  fit  themselves  for  active  business  life.”  In  the 
:lf!  six  high  schools,  486  pupils  enrolled  for  the 
course,  of  whom  146  were  in  Girls’  High 
School  and  about  the  same  number  of  girls 
were  in  district,  or  general,  high  schools  at¬ 
tended  bv  both  boys  and  girls. 

The  1901  Report  contained  descriptions  of 
the  Bookkeeping  I,  Phonography  I,  and  Type- 
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writing  I  courses.  That  year  there  were  eleven 
teachers  of  commercial  branches.  They  were 
listed  as  “special  teachers”  and  were  paid  a 
total  salary  of  $8,132.10.  In  1906  the  com¬ 
plete  high  school  program  was  revised  “in  or¬ 
der  that  the  absolute  freedom  of  electives 
hitherto  prevailing  may  be  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted.”  Of  the  seventy-six  points  required  • 
for  graduation  from  the  general  high  schools, 
seven  points  of  foreign  language  or  of  phonog¬ 
raphy  and  typewriting  were  required. 

IS  OSTON  high  schools  were  among  the  first 
in  the  country  to  establish  courses  for 
girls  in  salesmanship  with  co-operative  fea¬ 
tures.  These  classes  opened  in  1913  in  Girls’ 
High  School  and  in  the  girls’  division  of  Dor¬ 
chester  High  School.  A  year  later,  a  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Practice  Work  in  Salesmanship  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  order  to  co-ordinate  commercial 
courses  in  general  high  schools  throughout  the 
city  with  practical  work  in  a  group  of  six  or 
seven  co-operating  stores.  Three  hundred  girls 
in  the  senior  classes  of  nine  high  schools  were 
studying  salesmanship  at  that  time. 

The  Boston  Clerical  School  was  established 
rn  1914,  with  ninety  girls  in  attendance.  Those 
who  had  transferred  after  two  years  of  high 
school  were  to  be  prepared  for  general  office 
service;  and  those  who  had  transferred  after 
three  high  school  years  were  to  be  trained  for 
stenography  and  higher  clerical  work.  Courses 
at  Boston  Clerical  School  for  high  school 
graduates,  as  well  as  continuation-school  com¬ 
mercial  courses,  were  mentioned  in  this  yearly 
Report  as  desirable. 

Requirements  were  defined  in  1916  for 
Commercial  Course  Certificates  in  the  book¬ 
keeping  group,  the  phonography  group,  and 
the  salesmanship  group;  and  the  Committee 
on  High  School  Curricula  commenced  to  de¬ 
vise  a  plan  “whereby  the  various  courses  of¬ 
fered  high  school  pupils  may  be  grouped  into 
desirable  curricula.”  This  plan  had  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  “the  most  profitable  grouping  of  these 
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and  the  already  existing  studies,”  so  that  stu¬ 
dents  might  be  aided  in  choosing  related  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  results  appeared  in  1917  as  three  4- 
year  curriculums  in  the  general  high  schools 
that  admitted  girls  (accounting,  secretarial, 
and  merchandising  majors  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years)  and  a  statement  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  Commercial  Course  Certificate. 
This  year  saw  another  innovation ;  “high- 
school  commercial  students  given  practical 
training  as  clerical  assistants  to  elementary 
masters  and  to  the  Department  of  Educational 
Investigation  and  Measurement.”  These  stu¬ 
dents  were  girls,  apparently,  although  the 
quotation  does  not  so  state- 

Improvement  in  methods,  rather  than 
change  of  content,  occupied  the  energies  of 
Boston  commercial-education  leaders  during 
the  next  ten  years;  and  several  outlines,  syllabi, 
and  courses  of  study  in  commercial  subjects 
were  printed  as  official  documents.  At  the  end 
of  this  period,  Louis  J.  Fish,  who  later  be¬ 
came  the  first  Director  of  CJommercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  offered  statistics  about  the  increasing 
number  and  needs  of  commercial  pupils;  and  in 
1928  he  urged  that  instruction  be  given  in 
manipulation  of  office  machines  and  in  general 
clerical  routine,  perhaps  to  “a  greater  extent 
than  for  preparation  of  the  traditional  com¬ 
mercial  subjects,  such  as  bookkeeping  and 
stenography.” 

From  1932  through  1936,  procedures  were 
partially  standardized  by  city-wide  examina¬ 
tions,  given  under  Mr.  Fish’s  leadership,  in 
bookkeeping  and  shorthand ;  and  by  printed 
tentative  and  revised  courses  of  study  in  all 
commercial  subjects  in  Grades  X,  XI,  and 
XII.  Office-practice  courses  were  introduced 
in  conjunction  with  existing  major  curricu¬ 
lums  in  Grade  XII,  and  office-practice  also 
became  a  two-year  major  elective  in  Grades 
XI  and  XII.  In  1934,  the  report  of  the  office- 
practice  study  conducted  under  Professor 
Nichols  of  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Edu 
cation,  mentioned  favorably  the  achievements 
of  students  from  Roxbury  Memorial  High 
School  (Girls)  who  had  participated  in  ex¬ 
perimental  tests  entitled,  “Measuring  Results 
in  the  Teaching  of  Clerical  (Machine)  Prac¬ 
tice.” 

There  were  nineteen  Boston  high  schools 
in  1937,  and  commercial  studies  were  offered 


to  girls  in  twelve  of  them.  Composite  job 
training  and  English  for  stenographers  were 
among  the  most  important  considerations  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  attention  of  the  staff  of  approxi¬ 
mately  three  hundred  commercial  teachers.  An¬ 
other  consideration  was  estimating  the  effect 
of  the  passage  of  the  George-Deen  Act  upon 
the  two  types  of  co-operative  store-training 
courses  operating  in  the  schools. 

In  1939,  progress  toward  better  guidance  of 
Boston  high  school  commercial-curriculum  ; 
girls  was  shown  by  official  discussion  of  such 
topics  as  these:  a  report  of  the  success  of  ex- 
;>erimental  Grade  XII  general  commercial 
courses  in  preparation  for  civil-service  exami-  [ 
nations  for  general  clerk;  a  statement  of  “im¬ 
mediate  competency”  standards  that  capable 
graduates  should  be  trained  to  meet;  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  intensive  courses  in  office-machine 
operation ;  a  plan  for  wider  use  of  available 
office  machines  through  schedules  of  rotation  ^ 
among  the  high  schools;  and  the  participation 
of  a  greater  number  of  Boston  high  school 
candidates  in  the  annual  National  Clerical 
Ability  Tests. 

The  1939  school  document  on  school  statis¬ 
tics  showed  that  out  of  a  total  of  7,031  high 
school  graduates,  3,946  pupils  graduated  from 
commercial  curriculums.  The  proportion  of 
girls  in  the  general  high  schools  was  not  given; 
but  in  the  five  all-girl  schools,  diplomas  given 
according  to  major  commercial  courses  totaled 
418  in  shorthand,  168  in  bookkeeping,  219  in 
merchandising,  239  in  office  practice,  233  in 
secretaryship,  104  in  general  commercial,  and 
58  in  co-operative  salesmanship.  j 

In  the  1941  official  reports,  the  number  of 
graduates  in  all  major  commercial  courses 
except  co-operative  salesmanship  was  shown  to 
have  increased.  No  changes  in  courses  were 
described  as  applying  exclusively  to  girls,  but 
the  influence  of  the  war  appeared  again  and 
again  in  such  statements  as,  “Conditions  exist¬ 
ing  now  must  be  met  now,  and  this  will  re¬ 
quire  many  adjustments  to  meet  this  chal¬ 
lenge.”  Training  in  basic  office  subjects;  need 
for  a  large  army  of  thoroughly  trained,  com¬ 
petent  secretaries,  clerical  workers,  typists,  ma- 1 
chine  calculators,  and  accountants;  responsi¬ 
bility  for  reappraisal  of  traditional  subject 
matter;  increased  mechanization  in  offices; 
shortage  of  office  help  because  of  enlistments 
in  the  armed  forces;  necessity  for  intensive  cf- 
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Ij  fort  to  Improve  personalities  of  junior  and 
senior  pupils  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  of¬ 
fice  demands — earnest  study  of  these  war  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  classroom  spelled  an  awareness  on 
the  part  of  Boston  leaders  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility  for  winning  the  war  on  the  production 
line,  and  so  aiding  the  armed  forces. 

>  There  were  9  per  cent  fewer  girls  enrolled 
I  in  the  merchandising  classes  during  the  school 
year  1942-1943,  “due  largely  to  the  shrinkage 
in  the  number  of  pupils  in  high  schools.” 
Salesmanship  numbers  continued  to  decrease  in 
1943-1944  because  pupils  chose  the  clerical 
course  for  which  there  would  be  wartime  de- 
I  mand  with  high  initial  pay  and  because  “the 
required  health  program  of  five  periods  a 
week  reduced  the  number  of  courses  which 
could  be  elected.”  Co-operative  training  for 
:  store  work  in  two  girls’  high  schools  was  ex- 
'  j  tended  to  two  general  high  schools.  The  to* 
>  >  tal  number  of  pupils  so  trained  was  increased 
1  to  ninety,  and  most  of  these  pupils  received 
1  full-time  positions  in  retail  stores  after  gradua- 
1  tion. 


nr  .  . 

A  HIS  brief  view  of  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  Boston  high  school  commercial 
education  for  girls,  based  upon  official  records 
up  to  and  including  the  Superintendent’s  Re¬ 
port  of  1944,  has  not  mentioned  other  aspects 
of  commercial  education  for  girls  and  women 
in  other  Boston  public  schools,  such  as  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Boston  Clerical  School  (graduate 
division),  Brandeis  Vocational  High  School 
(including  Continuation  School),  and  the 
Evening  Commercial  High  Schools. 

If  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  article  are  com¬ 
pared  with  data  concerning  high  school  com¬ 
mercial  education  for  girls  elsewhere  in  this 
country,  the  reader  will  notice  that  Boston 
sometimes  led,  and  always  paralleled,  commer¬ 
cial  teaching  developments  in  other  cities  hav¬ 
ing  similar  problems  of  the  number  of  girls 
to  be  educated  and  the  kinds  of  vocational 
openings  for  graduates. 

Note:  Quotation  marks  surround  words  taken  from 
official  documents  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
Exact  references  may  be  had  on  request. 
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"  Office  Workers  in 

)f  ' 

:n  1  Tn  MOSl'  small  business  enterprises  of 
jd  J^years  ago  one  individual  performed  all  the 
in  functions  connected  with  his  business.  From 
in  this  stage  these  same  business  enterprises  have 
id  ^  developed  into  complicated  industries;  this 
growth  has  brought  about  the  specialization  of 
work  which  has  in  turn  necessitated  the  instal- 
of  lation  of  a  more  complex  office  system  in  order 
$es  to  maintain  adequate  control, 
to  Each  succeeding  year  finds  the  need  for  fac- 
;rf  tual  data  increasing.  As  a  result,  the  office 
mr  i  worker  is  taking  a  more  and  more  important 
nd  part  in  our  economic  system.  In  the  year 
ist*  1890,  in  the  United  States,  there  was  approxi- 
re-  mately  one  office  worker  for  every  1 1 7  per- 
lal-  sons  gainfully  occupied ;  in  1920,  one  for  every 
ced  25  persons;  and  in  1940,  one  for  every  11 
m  '  persons.  Between  the  years  1890  and  1940 
na*  our  population  increased  by  105  per  cent  and 
nsi-  the  number  of  people  gainfully  occupied  in¬ 
ject  creased  by  123  per  cent,  while  the  number  of 
res;  office  workers  increased  by  a  thumping  2250.0 
pnts  per  cent.  This  huge  increase  in  the  office 
ef-  force  has  been  brought  about  by  the  complex!- 
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ties  of  present-day  business.  The  office  workei 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  “Necessary 
Evil” ;  however,  without  this  office  worker  we 
have  no  co-ordination  of  business  functions, 
and  no  permanent  record  of  our  progress. — 
Alwyn  J.  Carty,  Jr.,  in  The  Clarkson  Letter. 
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A  Lesson  in  Transcription 


ALICE  C.  GREEN 
Chicago  Public  Schools 
,  Chicago,  Illinois 

IF  LEARNING  is  to  proceed  efficiently, 
students  must  desire  to  learn.  They  must 
be  convinced  that  they  need  the  knowledge  or 
skill,  and  then  their  interest  must  be  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  drill  periods  until  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  are  mastered. 

In  a  subject  like  transcription,  where  stu¬ 
dents  may  exhibit  any  number  of  weaknesses 
(inability  to  write  shorthand  notes  quickly  or 
in  accordance  with  rules  underlying  the  sys¬ 
tem  ;  inability  to  type  accurately  or  to  spell, 
syllabicate,  and  use  words  correctly ;  to  punctu¬ 
ate,  and  so  on),  a  great  deal  of  teaching  and 
drill  is  necessary  before  mailability  of  letters 
on  even  an  elementary  level  can  be  achieved. 
This  keeps  the  teacher  of  transcription  on  the 
alert  for  teaching  materials  and  ideas  that  will 
keep  interest  at  a  high  level  throughout  the 
course. 

Because  of  the  profitable  and  pleasurable 
lessons  in  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
proofreading  that  resulted  from  our  use  of  a 
letter  called  “The  World’s  Worst  Tran¬ 
script,’’^  I  feel  that  I  should  share  the  ex¬ 
perience  with  other  teachers  of  transcription. 

I  first  used  the  letter  with  a  class  of  evening 
students  in  a  private  junior  college.  All  the 
students  but  one  had  completed  a  high  school 
course  in  shorthand.  Some  were  already  em¬ 
ployed  as  stenographers;  others  desired  to  be¬ 
come  stenographers.  All  wanted  to  “increase 
their  speed,’’  which  they  seemed  to  believe 
would  enable  them  to  undertake  with  con¬ 
fidence  the  jobs  for  which  they  were  prepar¬ 
ing.  Their  weaknesses  were  much  like  those 
of  average  high  school  students,  but  the  older 
students  were  more  eager  to  improve  them¬ 
selves. 

I  set  about  at  once  not  only  to  “increase 
their  speed,’’  but  also  to  bring  home  the  truth 
that  it  takes  more  than  speed  for  success  as  a 
stenographer.  And  this  brings  us  to  “The 
World’s  Worst  Transcript.” 

*“The  World’s  Worst  Transcript”  becomes,  in 
this  issue,  a  regular  feature  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World.  See  page  296. — Editor 


Permission  had  been  granted  to  use  the  let¬ 
ter  in  any  way  desired.  Copies  were  distributed 
with  the  remark,  “I  received  a  letter  a  few 
days  ago  that  has  been  called  ‘The  World’s 
Worst  Transcript.’  For  our  next  meeting, 
see  if  you  can  discover  why  it  should  have 
been  given  this  title.” 

Almost  at  once  chuckles  were  heard.  The 
serious  ones  smiled ;  the  liveliest  giggled  mirth¬ 
fully  and  tried  to  share  their  fun  with  others. 
The  assignment  was  to  make  a  list  of  the  cor¬ 
rections  needed,  line  by  line,  but  to  leave  in¬ 
tact  the  copy  of  the  letter  received.  These 
lists  were  to  be  brought  to  class  at  the  next 
meeting,  together  with  the  original  copy. 

The  next  class  session  indicated  that  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  project  had  not  waned.  Even 
before  I  asked  the  question,  students  were  ask-  ' 
ing  one  another,  “How  many  errors  did  you  : 
find?”*  Sally,  always  enthusiastic  and  dra-  - 
matic  and  a  good  student,  was  especially  curi-  ' 
ous.  Apparently  reassured  after  every  in-  j 
quiry  that  she  had  found  all  the  errors,  she  ! 
seemed  quite  pleased  with  herself — that  was 
until  she  asked  Stella.  Then  the  look  of 
amazement  mingled  with  incredulity  that  ' 
crossed  Sally’s  face  was  amusing  to  witness.  ■ 
Fortunately,  the  bell  rang  as  Sally  was  de-  * 
manding  a  check  with  Stella,  and  1  took  over 
the  class  at  that  climactic  moment. 

The  first  question  of  course  was,  “How  ’ 
many  errors  were  there?”  Sally  thought  forty; 
Stella,  forty-seven.  To  both  I  replied  that  1 
believed  there  were  more — I  had  found  more. 
So,  we  decided  to  check  immediately.  Each 
student  held  her  own  list  and  copy  of  the 
letter.  It  was  decided  that  every  student  in 
turn  would  locate  an  error  and  give  the  cor-^ 
rection  necessary.  The  first  student  would 
name  the  first  error  and  correction ;  the  second 
student,  the  second  error  and  correction ;  and  ^ 
so  on.  The  students  placed  a  check  on  their  ^ 
list  for  any  undiscovered  error. 

As  the  exercise  proceeded,  students  turned| 
back  to  the  original  transcript  for  verificatIon| 

•The  same  excitement  occurred  among  teacher8| 
who  participated  in  convention  contests  sponsored | 
by  the  B.E.W.  Such  a  contest  will  be  conducted  by^ 
the  B.E.W.  when  the  ECTA  meets  in  Boston  thiii 
Easter  time. — Editor  ( 
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I  Ulster  Robert  Fox 
Central  High  School 
Ikttila,  Fhllllplne  lalamU, 

Dear  Mr.  Foxe: 

Tour  order  of  Febuary  for  a  eopj  of  our  aogllah  book 
to  be  uaed  aa  an  reference  by  your  gorenent  aeoretarlal 
atudents  has  been  entered, and  dalleerF  aught  to  ba  aiada 
nlthln  a  abort  tlaa. 

It  la  a  prlrelege  to  congratulate  you  on  tba  high  ataadaid  of  acur- 
laey  that  you  denand  of  your  bulsnaae  atudenta  ikian  tranaorl^ 
ting  dictation.  One  employer,  a  faaoua  playrlght,  aaya,  *I 
eecaslonaly  ask  ay  stenographer  "Can  I  truat  you  with  this 
'  transclptlon?"  Be  eays,  that  be  likes  to  know  that  the  puntu* 
atlon  and  the  stenence  structure  la  bis  letters  la  alright, 
itnallzlng  these  matters  are  tbs  responsibility  of  tha  ateno* 
grapher 

A  stenographer  la  wise  when  she  uses  tha  dictionary  freely 
and  consults,  a  reference  book  on  English  rules  such  as  "fiigllsh 
of  business."  These  good  habits,  Ineldently,  should  be  acquired 
idtlla  tha  stanogapher  Is  still  In-training. 

Lett  help  youagaln. 

yours  very  truly: 
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Ullllaa  Jackson 

Foriegn  Kanagaant  Oepartaant 
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This  is  the  “World’s  Worst  Transcript,”  circa 
1941,  which  Miss  Green  is  still  using  in  her 
transcription  class. 

again  and  again.  Some  errors  were  recognized 
when  pointed  out ;  others  were  not  because  the 
students  did  not  know  the  grammar,  punctua¬ 
tion,  or  spelling  needed.  Students  who  had 
made  errors  of  the  second  type  asked  questions 
that  had  to  be  answered  before  checking  could 
continue. 

There  was  no  hesitancy  about  asking  ques¬ 
tions.  Students  had  been  told  from  the  start 
that  they  would  be  penalized  only  for  the 
ignorance  and  lack  of  skill  that  remained  at 
the  end  of  the  semester.  Nor  was  there  any 
hesitancy  in  volunteering  explanation  of  er¬ 
rors  and  in  giving  examples  of  correct  usage 
when  requested  by  a  class  member.  In  fact, 
so  excited  did  many  of  the  students  become 
over  the  errors  they  had  discovered  or  had 
failed  to  discover  that  one  was  reminded  of  the 
reaction  of  spectators  to  spectacular  plays  or 
I  fumbles  in  a  thrilling  basketball  game.  Their 
I  spirit  soared  when  they  found  they  had  located 
and  satisfactorily  corrected  errors  not  too  easy 
to  detect.  They  fell  as  quickly  when  they  re- 
jproached  themselves  for  overlooking  a  simple 
error  plainly  in  the  copy  when  pointed  out. 

The  errors  most  difficult  to  detect  seemed 
to  be  ( 1 )  grammar — agreement  of  verb  and 
subject  —  and  ( 2 )  punctuation  —  quotation 
within  a  quotation.  Only  two  students  found 
jand  corrected  errors  of  these  types, 
i  Before  the  students  turned  in  the  letters 
jand  their  lists,  they  noted,  on  the  inside  covers 
jaf  their  stenographic  tablets,  the  specific  errors 

I 

I 
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that  had  caused  them  trouble.  They  also 
made  an  analysis  of  the  types  of  errors  over¬ 
looked  —  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar, 
typography.  By  this  time,  everyone  agreed 
that  it  takes  a  lot  more  than  ability  to  take 
dictation  at  a  rapid  rate  to  make  letters  mail- 
able. 

Here  are  some  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
this  class  project  that  showed  up  immediately 
or  later; 

1.  The  wholehearted  participation  of  every 
member  of  the  class  in  the  project  banished 
shyness  and  created  a  feeling  of  friendliness 
and  ease. 

2.  An  attitude  of  eagerness  to  learn  every¬ 
thing  about  punctuation,  grammar,  spelling, 
syllabication,  and  so  on,  was  evident.  Students 
continued  to  bring  in,  throughout  the  course, 
punctuation  problems  encountered  in  their  dic¬ 
tation  at  work,  or  problems  other  stenogra¬ 
phers  in  the  office  had  had.  They  also  brought 
in  newspaper  clippings  that  showed  the  use 
(or  misuse)  of  punctuation  usage  studied  in 
class.  One  evening  two  students  brought  in 
clippings  of  a  trial  involving  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  two  women,  in  which  quotations  within 
quotations  were  used.  The  examples  were 
excellent  and  the  subject  matter  was  amusing. 
Most  encouraging,  of  course,  was  the  fact  that 
students  had  become  punctuation  conscious  to 
the  point  where  they  noticed  in  their  daily 
reading  how  punctuation  marks  help  make 
meaning  clear. 

3.  “The  World’s  Worst  Transcript”  be¬ 
came  the  point  of  departure  for  the  study  of 
many  subjects  needed  for  stenographic  pro¬ 
ficiency. 

4.  Students  very  willingly  cultivated  the 
habit  of  punctuating  orally  letters  read  from 
shorthand  plate  material  and  from  shorthand 
notes  of  their  own,  whether  or  not  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  to  be  transcribed.  It  was  satisfying 
to  note  the  readiness  with  which  they  could 
give  reasons  for  punctuation  marks  they  used 
and  could  make  suggestions  for  the  use  of 
alternate  punctuation. 

5.  The  project  served  as  motivation  for  les¬ 
sons  in  the  art  of  proofreading — not  technical 
proofreading;  merely  the  kind  needed  by  the 
average  stenographer — both  proofreading  in¬ 
dividually  and  with  another  person.  Many 
of  the  errors  overlooked  in  the  project  seemed 
to  have  been  caused  by  ignorance  of  meaning 
of  words  and  ignorance  of  spelling,  punctua- 
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tion,  or  of  rules  of  syllabication.  Many  other 
errors  occurred  because  of  ignorance  of  hotv 
to  proofread. 

At  the  close  of  the  semester,  “The  World’s 
Worst  Transcript’’  was  again  distributed.  This 
time  the  students  were  asked  to  type  a  mail- 
able  copy  of  the  letter,  correcting  errors  as 
they  typed.  It  was  encouraging  to  note  the 


improvement.  Also,  it  should  be  stated,  the  | 
letter  had  not  lost  its  appeal. 

The  humor  the  letter  contains  for  students  I 
helps  make  both  teaching  and  learning  a  pleas-  ! 
ant  experience.  The  interest  it  generates  for  i 
further  study  of  subjects  required  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  mailable  letters  makes  it  the  more 
worth  while.  1 


A  quick  review  of  a  pertinent 
investigation  made  by  Dr. 

James  M.  Thompson  (now  the 
director  of  Business  Education 

Typing  Course  in  the  Navy 

serving  in  the  Navy. 


Results  of  a  Four-Week  Refresher 


THE  NEED  •  In  a  search  for  men  who 
could  qualify  as  yeomen  in  separation  centers, 
the  Navy  found  at  one  training  center  that 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  24,000  men  inter¬ 
viewed  had  ever  taken  typing.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  revealed  that,  of  those  who  had  formally 
taken  it  as  a  subject  in  high  school  or  college, 
less  than  5  per  cent  could  type  20  words  a 
minute.  In  other  words,  less  than  half  of  I 
per  cent  of  the  men  could  type  at  a  usable 
rate. 

THE  RECORDING  •  As  director  of  the 
Yeoman  School  where  refresher  training  was 
undertaken,  I  was  able  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
progress  made  and  to  direct  and  observe  the 
use  of  special  techniques. 

Initially  we  gave  a  group  of  750  men  a  5- 
minute  timed  writing.  On  the  basis  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  timing,  we  grouped  the  men  into 
ten  classes.  For  the  sake  of  compiling  these 
records,  we  followed  closely  the  results  of 
three  of  the  ten  groups:  the  one  with  the 
lowest  initial  average  speed;  the  one  showing 
a  median  rate  of  speed;  and  the  one  show¬ 
ing  the  highest  liitial  rate  of  speed.  These 
three  groups,  indicated  as  A,  B,  and  C  on  the 
accompanying  graphs,  were  observed  daily- 

CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION  •  Two 
40-minute  periods  daily  were  devoted  to  typ¬ 
ing  instruction,  and  two  additional  periods 
were  devoted  to  application :  naval  correspond¬ 
ence,  filling  in  separation  forms,  and  so  on. 

At  the  outset,  a  motion  picture  was  shown 


in  each  class,  to  illustrate  basic  methods  of  | 
typing,  of  machine  operation,  and  of  typing  * 
shortcuts.  Correct  posture  was  introduced, 
demonstrated,  and  thereafter  demanded.  | 
Points  most  emphasized:  position  of  chair  be¬ 
fore  the  machine;  correct  chair  and  tabic 
heights;  correct  position  of  the  hands  on  the 
keyboard. 

After  posture,  stroking  of  the  keys  was 
most  stressed :  position  of  the  hands  and  the 
type  of  strokes.  Special  practice  was  given 
in  stroking  crisply.  Typing  in  rhythm  was  I 


Weekly  progreta  in  typing  speed.  Graph  thoM 
the  wordt-a-minute  averages  (S-minute  timingi) 
of  three  groups:  Group  A,  initially  the  slowest  d 
ten  classes;  Group  B,  initially  the  median  groiv;, 
and  Group  C,  initially  the  fastest  group. 
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considered  our  surest  method  for  sustained 
speed  and  accuracy.  Students  were  taught  to 
practice  difficult  reaches  in  rhythm  from  lists 
of  difficult  words  that  decreased  their  speed. 

SPEED  DEVELOPMENT  •  The  fol¬ 
lowing  drills  were  used  for  speed-building 
practice : 

1.  Calling  out  letters  or  figures  to  be  typed  five 
times.  (If  the  letter  /  were  called,  the  students 
typed  fffff  space.)  The  alphabet  and  all  the  fig¬ 
ures  were  covered  several  times. 

2.  Drill  on  words.  (The  100  most-used  words 
are  excellent.)  We  started  by  spelling  the  and 
later  saying  “the”  and  gradually  increased  the 
speed  beyond  the  rate  at  which  the  students  could 
type. 

3.  Calling  out  figures  to  be  typed.  The  figures 
were  first  typed  singly  and  then  combined  with  the 
per  cent  sign,  the  dollar  sign,  the  word  cents,  and 
other  words  or  signs. 

4.  Drill  on  special  characters.  In  this  drill  we 
called  out  the  names  of  cities,  states,  and  rivers, 
to  be  typed  in  combination  with  quotation  marks, 
parentheses,  and  other  special  characters. 

5.  Used  throw  drills  for  one  or  two  minutes  a 
day.  The  called  time  on  each  throw  was  not  less 
than  five  seconds  nor  more  than  ten. 

6.  Combined  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  with  the 
vowels.  Example:  aba,  aca,  ada;  eae,  ehe,  ece; 
iai,  ibi,  id;  oao,  obo,  oco;  uau,  ubu,  ucu.  Alter¬ 
nated  the  letters,  to  get  correct  shifting,  as:  AbCdE 
and  aBcDeF. 

7.  Used  half-minute  to  one-minute  speed  spurts 
on  practiced  time  writings.  A  definite  goal  was 
set  each  day. 

8.  Practiced  on  alphabetic  sentences  until  high 
speeds  were  obtained. 

9.  Drilled  on  most-used  phrases  until  word  com¬ 
binations  became  automatic. 

10.  Made  up,  for  practice  use,  remedial  drills 
based  on  common  errors  in  class. 

ACCURACY  DEVELOPMENT  • 
Daily  one-minute  accuracy  writings  on  short 
paragraphs  were  given.  Students  who  made 


errors  were  required  to  stand  and  do  finger 
gymnastics.  Weekly  goals  were  set  for  ac¬ 
curacy  by  each  student  and  reqords  kept.  Each 
student’s  aim  was  to  improve  on  his  accuracy 
record  from  week  to  week.  Students  were  re¬ 
quired  to  practice  the  100  most-common 
words  until  they  could  be  typed  accurately  in 
one  minute. 
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Weekly  progress  in  typinji  accuracy.  Graph 
shows  the  average  number  of  errors  (5-minute 
timings)  made  by  each  of  the  three  groups. 


OUTCOMES  •  At  the  beginning  of  the 
four- week  course,  the  average  speed  of  the 
three  classes  was  35  words  a  minute.  At  the 
end  of  the  course,  the  average  speed  had  risen 
to  53  words  a  minute.  A  similar  improve¬ 
ment  in  accuracy  was  netted,  also:  from  an 
average  of  8,  the  errors  in  a  five-minute  writ¬ 
ing  dropped  to  a  fraction  under  an  average 
of  2. 


WPM 

Speed  Qroup 

No.  In 
Group 

WPM 

Entrance 

Speed 

WPM 

Finishing 

Speed 

WPM 

Gain 

Entrance 

Errors 

Finishing 

Errors 

(Previous) 

Total  Semesters 
Typing  Education 

Under  20 

15 

19.00 

40.00 

21.00 

1.86 

0.95 

2.00 

20  -  30 

50 

27.35 

42.25 

14.90 

8.18 

2.12 

2.00 

30-40 

91 

35.83 

51.23 

15.40 

6.29 

1.95 

2.00 

40  -  50 

40 

42.84 

55.24 

12.40 

6.96 

1.72 

2.92 

50  -  60 

20 

52.14 

63.78 

11.64 

2.64 

0.78 

3.35 

60  -  70 

9 

61.00 

76.00 

15.00 

27.00 

1.00 

4.00 

Analysis  of  improvment  in  speed  and  accuracy.  The  analysis  is  based  on  the  progress  of  225 
men,  grouped  in  this  table  according  to  initial  speeds,  who  took  the  author’s  four-week  re¬ 
fresher  typing  course.  All  figures  are  based  on  achievement  in  5-minute  timed  writings. 
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Trade-Ins  and  Taxes 


T  HE  treatment  of  trade-ins  for  similar 
fixed  assets  follows  the  regular  accounting 
procedures  of  most  textbooks  in  which  profits 
and  losses  on  trade-ins  are  regarded  closely. 
There  are  in  use,  however,  two  procedures  that 
should  be  considered  when  recording  trade-ins 
for  similar  fixed  assets. 

Definition.  Before  considering  the  two 
procedures,  however,  let’s  be  sure  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  same  thing:  trade-ins  for  similar 
fixed  assets  means  that  a  business  wants  to 
obtain  a  new  asset,  using  the  old  asset  as  part 
payment.  The  amount  to  be  paid  in  cash  will 
be  determined  after  the  trade-in  value  of  the 
old  asset  has  been  established.  A  typical  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  purchase  of  a  new  delivery  truck 
when  an  old  truck  is  being  traded  in  as  part 
payment. 

Two  Procedures.  In  recording  such  trans¬ 
actions,  the  first  procedure  is  one  that  must 
conform  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for 
Federal  income  taxes.  The  other  method, 
familiarly  known  as  the  “regular”  method,  is 
one  that  conforms  to  state  requirements  for 
taxation  purposes  when  the  state  has  an  in- 


HOWARD  A.  ZACUR 
Cedar  Great  College 
Allentown,  Penaaylvania 

come-tax  program  but  does  not  follow  the 
Federal  procedure  in  handling  trade-ins. 

It  may  often  be  advisable  for  a  business  to 
follow  both  methods,  because  the  regular  and 
Federal  plans  do  not  always  coincide,  and  be¬ 
cause  information  based  on  one  or  both  pro¬ 
cedures  may  be  desirable  at  some  future  date. 

Accountancy  Problem.  The  heart  of 
the  problem  involves  the  handling  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  book  value  and  the  trade- 
in  value.  The  accountant  ponders  such  ques¬ 
tions  as:  “If  the  trade-in  value  is  greater, 
should  it  be  treated  as  a  profit?”  or,  “If  the 
book  value  is  greater,  should  it  be  treated  as  a 
loss?” 

Federal  Plan 

Under  the  Federal  plan,  a  profit  or  loss  is 
not  considered  in  the  event  a  trade-in  occurs 
for  a  similar  or  like  asset.  The  basis  for  de¬ 
termining  the  value  of  the  new  asset  is  the 
book  value  of  the  old  asset  plus  the  amount 
paid  in  cash  or  other  property. 


CASg  I  JOURMAL  EMTRIES  j  ASSETS  fjETE^V^ 

1  1  Cash  Truck  Res.  for  Dap.  {  Surplua 

1  •  (New)  Truck .  80C 

Fadaral  Flan:  when  !  Resarrad  for  Dap.....  700 

trade- in  walua  ex-  '  (Old)  Truck . 

eeads  book  value.  •  Cash . . 

1 

1 

1,000  ! 

800  ; 

• 

i 

800  1,000 
800 

1,000  700 

s 

1 

7001 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

• 

A  1  (New)  Truck . .  1,800 

Federal  Flan:  when  !  Reserved  for  Dep .  700 

book  value  exceeds  ,  (Old)  Truck . 

trade-in  value.  |  Cash . 

• 

1 

1 

1,000  I 

900  { 

« 

900  1,000 
1,800 

1,000  700 

« 

700| 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

««  1  (New)  Truck . 1,000 

a#  I  Reserved  for  Dep .  700 

Regular  nan:  wbao  •  (Old)  Tmok . 

traderia  value  ex-  '  Cash . 

eeeds  book  value.  {  Surplus . 

1  . 

1 

1 

1,000  1 

800  • 

800  I 

800  1,000 
1,000 

1,000  700 

• 

• 

1 

too! 

! 

800 

M  *  !  (New)  Truck...'.. . 1,000 

4  1  Reserved  for  Dep .  700 

Regular  Plant  when  |  Surplus .  800 

book  value  exceeds  ,  (Old)  Truck . 

trade-in  value.  |  Cash . 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1»000  1 

900  j 
• 

900  1,000 
1,000 

1,000  700 

700  200 

1 

i 

Accountants  use  two  procedures  for  recording  trade-in  assets.  Mr.  Zacur  describes 
then  in  terass  of  taxes  in  this,  his  fifth,  article  in  his  current  aceounting  series. 
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{  Case  1.  The  business  firm  owns  a  truck 
'  that  was  originally  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000.  Over  several  fiscal  periods  the  value 
of  the  truck  depreciated  $700.  Its  book  value 
is  now  estimated  at  $300,  the  expected  trade- 
in  value.  A  new  truck  was  purchased  at  a 
price  of  $li000.  The  business  was  allowed 
$500  instead  of  $300  for  the  old  truck ;  so  the 
proprietor  paid  only  $500  in  addition  to  the 
old  truck. 

No  profit  is  realized  on  the  transaction  un¬ 
der  the  Federal  Revenue  Code.  Only  if  the 
old  asset  had  been  disposed  of  completely  for 
other  than  trade-in  purposes  would  the  profit 
■  be  included  as  other  income  for  Federal  tax 
I  returns. 

Case  2.  If  the  business  had  been  allowed 
only  $100  trade-in  value  for  its  old  truck,  and 
so  had  had  to  pay  $900  in  addition  to  the  old 
truck,  the  new  asset  would  be  recorded  at 
$1,200  ($300  book  value  plus  the  $900  cash) 
even  though  the  new  truck  is  priced  at  only 
$1,000. 


No  loss  is  realized  on  the  transaction  under 
the  Federal  Revenue  Code.  If  the  loss  had 
occurred  upon  complete  disposition  of  the 
truck,  the  Code  would  permit  a  deduction  as 
an  expense. 

State  Plan 

For  state  income  taxes,  the  regular  account¬ 
ing  procedure  is  usually  considered  for  trade- 
ins. 

All  profits  on  trade-ins  are  recognized  as 
taxable  income,  and  all  losses  are  recognized 
as  deductible  expenses. 

Case  3.  When  an  asset  is  traded  in  on  a 
like  asset  and  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  book 
value  is  offered  on  the  old  asset  (as  in  Case  1 
above),  the  difference  is  recorded  as  other  in¬ 
come. 

Case  4.  When  the  trade-in  value  is  less 
than  the  book  value  (as  in  Case  2),  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  recorded  as  other  expenses. 


More  on  Charting  Adjusting  and  Closing  Entries 

Dear  Argument  Editor;  I  “““ 


Mr.  Howard  A.  Zacur’s  article  on  charting 
inventory  adjustments  (October  B.E.W.,  page 
77)  is  very  interesting.  There  is  one  other 
method  of  adjusting  and  closing  the  ledger, 
however,  that  should  have  been  mentioned. 
(Mr.  Zacur  outlined  three  methods.) 

This  method  of  adjusting  and  closing  the 
accounts  is  based  on  the  setup  of  the  profit  and 
loss  statement  and  can  be  explained  readily  in 
terms  of  this  statement.  Seven  entries  are 
suggested  in  the  chart  shown  here.  The  num¬ 
bers  on  the  chart  and  on  the  illustrated  profit 
;  and  loss  statement  refer  to  the  order  of  en- 
.  tries.  Notice  how  closely  the  entries  follow  the 
i  outline  of  the  profit  and  loss  statement. 

Entry  1  adds  purchases  to  the  first  merchan¬ 
dise  inventory  giving  the  cost  of  merchandise 
available  for  sale.  The  last  inventory  is  then 
subtracted  from  this  by  crediting  the  old  Mer- 
i  chai  •'se  Inventory  account  and  debiting  the 
(  new  Merchandise  Inventory  account  (Entry 
I  2).  Entry  3  brings  the  cost  of  goods  sold  (the 
:  difference  between  the  debit  and  credit  side 

I 

of  the  Merchandise  Inventory  account  then 
shows  the  value  of  the  sales  on  the  credit  side 
and  the  cost  of  the  sales  on  the  debit  side. 


The  difference  (gross  profit)  is  brought  to  the 
Profit  and  Loss  account  by  Entry  4.  Expienses 
are  entered  on  the  debit  side  of  the  Profit  and 
Loss  account  (Entry  5).  Ordinarily  this  is  a 
compound  entry  to  take  care  of  the  numerous 
expenses. 

The  Profit  and  Loss  account  now  shows  the 
gross  profit  on  the  credit  side  and  expenses  on 
the  debit  side.  The  difference,  net  profit,  is 
brought  to  the  Personal  or  Drawing  account 
by  Entry  6.  Entry  7  brings  the  net  increase  or 
decrease  in  capital  (balance  of  personal  ac¬ 
count  after  Entry  6)  to  the  Capital  account. 
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This  last  entry  is  the  only  entry  that  ih^es 
not  show  on  the  profit  and  loss  statement. 


Sales  Income  2,100 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold : 

Mdse.  Inventory  (beginning)  2,000 

(1)  Add  Purchases  1,400 


Goods  Available  for  Sale  3,400 

(2)  Less  Mdse.  Inventory  (ending)  2,500 

(3)  Cost  of  Goods  Sold  900 


(4)  Gross  Profit  1,200 

(5)  Expenses  450 


(6)  Net  Profit  750 


1  am  not  necessarily  advocating  the  fore¬ 
going  as  the  best  method ;  but  you  will  find,  1 
believe,  that  the  high  schools  of  New  York 
City  and  other  high  schools  use  this  method  al¬ 
most  exclusively,  and  it  does  have  some  merit. 
Many  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  will 
wonder  why  the  method  they  use  has  been 
ignored. — Milton  C.  Olson,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Business  Education,  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


MR.  ZAGUR’S  REPLY 

Dear  Argument  Editor: 

I  appreciate  Mr.  Olson’s  interest  and  com¬ 
ments  concerning  my  article,  “Charting  In¬ 
ventory  Adjustments.”  My  reason  for  using 
the  three  procedures  illustrated  in  the  article 
is  attributed  to  universality  of  method. 

As  the  Purchases  account  is  generally  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  “Cost”  classification  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  ledger,  most  accountants  are  in  agreement 
in  separating  the  asset  value  of  inventory  from 
cost.  This  is  considered  sound  accounting 
theory.  Under  Mr.  Olson’s  method,  the  Pur¬ 
chases  account  (which  includes  cost  and  as¬ 
set  values)  is  transferred  to  the  asset  account. 
This  procedure  is  not  universally  used.  Some 
accountants  use  other  summary  procedures  to 
determine  cost  of  goods  sold,  but  they  never 
transfer  purchases  to  the  asset  account. 

One  other  thing:  Mr.  Olson  mentions  in 
Entry  2  a  debit  to  the  new  Inventory  account; 
however,  he  does  not  show  the  new  account — 
he  merely  allows  space  before  recording  the 
new  inventory  figure.  In  balancing  the  Inven¬ 
tory  account  after  Entry  2,  the  difference 
would  be  $3,400. — Howard  A.  Zacur,  Cedar 
Crest  College,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 


You’re 

ELECTED ! 

ou’vE  been  elected  secretary 
of  the  P.T.A.  or  the  Teachers’ 
Association? 

Well,  don’t  let  it  worry  you;  it 
has  to  happen  to  every  business 
teacher  at  least  once.  If  you  have 
ever  stood  before  a  commercial- 
subject  class,  you  can  be  assured 
of  a  lifelong  secretaryship  of 
clubs,  committees,  civic  groups, 
and  societies.  After  all,  you  are 
“in  the  business,”  so  to  speak; 
and  your  career  has  presumably 
made  you  mysteriously  adept  at 
record  taking,  record  keeping, 
practices  of  efficiency  and  neat¬ 
ness,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  set 
you  slightly  apart  from  the  rest 
and,  incidentally,  right  into  the 
office. 

Flattering  as  this  illusion  may  , 
be,  you  do  have  to  know  your 
duties.  Which  are  you — record-  1 

ing  secretary'  or  corresponding 
secretary — or  both? 


RAYMOND  W.  MORGAN 
Supervisor  of  Business  Education 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Public  Schools 

A 

jL  .^S  the  recording  secretary,  you  arc 
the  historian  of  the  club.  Your  duty  is  clear:  ■ 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  meetings.  This  record  ^ 
is  called  the  minutes,  and  must  be  complete,  i 
accurate,  concise — most  tell  exactly  what  hap-  j 
pened  at  the  session  of  which  they  are  the  , 
record.  Tiresome  detail  can  be  avoided,  but  j 
the  following  information  must  appear: 

Paragraph  1  names  the  meeting,  the  or¬ 
ganization,  the  date,  the  place,  and  the  time. 
Example: 
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You  will  want  to  pass  this  article  on  to  the  secretary 
of  that  club  you  sponsor — after  you*ve  read  it  yourself. 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  Student  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Johnstown  High  School  was  held  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  January  13,  in  room  221  at 
8:35  a.m. 

Paragraph  2  lists  the  names  of  the  officers 
present,  or  the  names  of  persons  acting  as 
temporary  officers.  If  the  group  is  small,  give 
the  names  of  members  present,  too.  In  larger 
groups  take  the  roll  call  by  passing  a  paper 
among  the  members ;  this  listing  can  be  pasted 
in  the  secretary’s  minute  book.  Roll  call  early 
in  the  meeting  is  necessary  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  a  quorum  (the  number 
of  members  required  in  the  bylaws  to  be  pres¬ 
ets  in  order  to  transact  business  that  would  be 
binding  upon  the  entire  group)  is  in  attend- 
'  ance.  Example: 

I'he  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Martz,  with  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  and  members  present:  Vice-President 
James  Barr;  Secretary  Thomas  Hammers; 
Treasurer  Edward  Horne;  Members:  John 
Brent,  Alice  Jones,  (etc.). 

)  Paragraph  3  reports  approval  or  correction 
of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  session.  When 
a  member  notes  an  error,  he  waits  to  point  it 
out  until  the  presiding  officer  calls  for  “ob- 
I  iections  or  corrections.”  If  the  secretary  does 
not  agree  that  an  error  has  been  made,  the 
chairman  submits  it  to  the  group  for  vote. 
The  group  is  asked  to  sustain  either  the  secre- 
j  tary  or  the  member  requesting  a  correction, 
i  A  note  of  this  correction  will  then  appear  in 
I  the  minutes  of  the  current  session,  which 
minutes  will  be  read  at  the  next  meeting. 
I  Example: 


The  following  reports 
were  submitted  to  the 
group:  (A)  The  treasurer 
reported  the  payment  of 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25) 
to  the  Y.M.C.A.,  for  the  use  of  the  gym  from 
February  1  to  February  28.  (B)  The  orches¬ 
tra  committee  requested  leave  to  delay  its 
report  on  the  orchestra  until  after  all  the 
bids  were  in. 

Paragraph  5  includes  a  report  of  the  main 
motions  (those  proposing  that  the  group  take 
some  action)  and  the  results  of  the  voting 
on  these  motions.  It  is  sufficient  to  record 
only  the  name  of  the  mover  of  a  motion,  as  the 
person  who  seconds  the  motion  does  not  need 
to  obtain  the  floor  and  is  not  usually  known. 
Each  motion  should  be  recorded  verbatim.  If 
you  are  uncertain  of  the  exact  wording;  you 
must  ask  to  have  the  motion  repeated.  When 
listing  bills  approved  for  payment  by  the 
group,  record  them  according  to  date.  Ex¬ 
ample: 

The  following  bills  were  presented  and 
unanimously  ordered  paid: 

( 1 )  Smith  Electric  (I^ompany  $2.50 
Electricity  for  club  room  for  May 

(2)  Jones  Paper  Company  .50 

Paper  towels  for  the  club  room 

Paragraph  6  enumerates  errors  in  pro¬ 
cedure,  which  are  called  to  the  chairman’s  at¬ 
tention  by  a  member  in  a  special-incident  mo¬ 
tion.  These  are  called  “points  of  order”  and 
must  be  recorded,  together  with  any  appeals 
from  the  chairman’s  decision.  Example: 

Member  Porter  raised  the  point  of  order 
that  the  question  was  being  stated  without 
having  been  seconded.  The  chairman  ruled 
that  the  point  was  well  taken  and  asked  for 
a  second. 
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The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were 
read  and  a  correction  was  made  in  the  date 
set  for  the  dance.  The  secretary  read  the 
date  as  June  3  and  the  minutes  were  cor¬ 
rected  to  read  June  6,  after  which  they  were 
approved. 

Paragraph  4  refers  to  copies  of  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  by  officers  and  by  standing  and  spe¬ 
cial  committees.  If  submitted  jin  writing,  the 
report  can  be  signed  by  the<  chairman  and 
pasted  in  the  minutes;  otherwise,  the  secre¬ 
tary  must  summarize  it.  Example: 


Paragraph  7  cites  the  motion  for  adjourn¬ 
ment,  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  next 
meeting.  Example: 

Upon  motion  of  Albert  Smith,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  January  20,  at 
8:35  a.m. 

Paragraph  8  usually  includes  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  programs,  speeches,  entertainment 
and  so  on,  solely  for  the  record  and  not  tt 
be  read  as  part  of  the  minutes  of  a  business 
meeting. 
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Corresponding  Secretary 
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The  minutes  are  signed  by  the  secretary. 
When  reading  the  minutes,  do  not  read  your 
own  name;  but,  if  an  acting  secretary  wrote 
the  minutes  and  you  are  reading  them,  it  is  a 
courtesy  to  read  his  name. 

In  correcting  the  minutes,  erasures  and  in¬ 
terlineations  are  to  be  avoided.  Make  cor¬ 
rections  in  a  separate  paragraph  at  the  end  of 
the  minutes  under  the  heading  “Corrections." 
These  must  be  signed  by  both  the  secretary 
and  any  attester.  Example: 

Corrections;  Paragraph  3  —  The  second 
sentence  should  read,  “June  6”  instead  of 
“June  3.” 

Many  organizations  require  the  president  or 
another  officer  to  sign  his  name,  the  date,  and 
the  word  Attest  under  the  minutes  after  they 
have  been  approved. 

Striking  from  the  record  is  accomplished 
by  encircling  the  undesirable  item  in  red  ink 
and  writing  across  it  the  date  of  the  motion 
that  struck  it  from  the  record. 

As  aide  to  the  chairman,  you  will  provide  a 
copy  of  the  order  of  business  at  the  beginning 
of  the  meeting,  together  with  a  list  of  com¬ 
mittee  reports  due  and  motions  postponed  to 
that  particular  time.  Have  the  constitution, 
bylaws,  and  parliamentary  authority  available 
for  instant  reference.  The  copies  of  motions 
for  the  chairman  are  to  aid  him  in  putting  the 
question  after  a  long  period  of  debate.  You 
will  also  have  to  call  the  meeting  to  order  in 
the  absence  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman. 
You  preside,  however,  only  long  enough  to 
direct  the  election  of  a  temporary  chairman. 


Your  duties  as  a  corresponding  secretary 
will  have  greater  variety  although,  unlike  the 
recording  secretary,  you  will  act  less  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  your  office  than  from  authority  initiated 
by  the  group.  Your  duty  is  mainly  corre¬ 
spondence.  A  knowledge  of  both  formal 
business  letter  writing  and  informal  friendly 
correspondence  is  necessary.  In  groups  with 
a  large  membership,  a  familiarity  with  print¬ 
ing  processes,  duplicating  methods,  and  mailing 
requirements  is  helpful  in  order  to  expedite 
extensive  correspondence. 

The  corresponding  secretary  notifies  mem¬ 
bers  of  regular,  special,  and  canceled  meetings 
by  card,  letter,  telephone,  or  announcements 
in  the  newspapers.  Also,  members  should  be 
notified  of  their  appointment  to  committees 
and  election  to  officership. 

Letters  or  cards  to  new  members,  to  absen¬ 
tees,  to  guest  speakers;  letters  of  congratula¬ 
tion,  of  sympathy,  of  appreciation,  must  all 
come  from  the  corresponding  secretary. 

In  your  communications  with  those  outside 
the  club,  promptness  and  accuracy  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Reports  to  national  headquarters,  na¬ 
tional  club  publications,  other  clubs  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  to  the  public  press  must  pr^ 
sent  your  club  at  its  best. 

No  secretary  has  to  do  all  these  things 
himself  if  he  can  find  an  assistant.  A  success¬ 
ful  secretary  must  need  an  assistant;  for,  in 
finding  and  training  one,  you  not  only  ease 
your  burden  temporarily  but  also  facilitate 
your  own  retirement  from  these  onerous  but 
inspiring  offices — at  least  temporarily. 
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“I  Hurt  My  Finger” 

"I  Can’t  type  today — I  have  a  sore  finger.”  These  arc  words  1  often 
hear  in  my  high  school  typing  classes.  Baseball,  the  metal  shop,  and  home 
accidents  cause  many  minor  hand  injuries  that  stop  the  student  from  typing 
for  a  few  days. 

Rather  than  send  the  injured  student  to  an  overburdened  study  haU, 

I  keep  on  hand  a  few  books  on  careers  and  personality  development.  The 
student  takes  the  book  to  a  table  at  the  back  of  the  room  and  reads  it.  Not 
only  does  he  get  some  worth-while  reading  done,  he  also  sees  what  the 
rest  of  the  class  is  doing;  and  the  work  is  easier  to  make  up  when  he  cao 
type  again. — Marjorie  Griffith 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WOtL0 
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The  study  of  foreign  correspondence  is  a  matter  of  serious  eon* 
ecm  to  business  educators  abroad.  The  following  article,  indica* 
tive  of  the  attention  given  this  matter  in  British  schools,  is 
reprinted  from  a  recent  issue  of  The  Gregg  Magazine,  one  of 
the  business  education  journals  published  in  the  British  Isles. 


French 


Modem  Commercial 

•  DR.  I.  C.  THIMANN 

HIS  month  I  bring  you  an  imaginary 
commercial  letter  and  take  the  opportunity  to 
show  you  some  of  the  principal  expressions 
and  oddities  of  commercial  French.  The 
letter  is  written  by  a  Paris  textile  firm  to  a 
pre-war  customer  in  London.  Samples  arc 
enclosed,  and  there  are  some  mention  of 
conditions  under  German  occupation,  now 
happily  at  an  end.  Notice  the  date  (ordinary 
numeral  used,  with  small  letter  for  the 
month) ;  Alessieurs  (with  no  endearments)  ; 
avoidance  of  lettre  (letter)  and  use  of  honoree 
(honored  letter)  or  perhaps  esiimee  (es¬ 
teemed  letter) ;  finally,  the  concluding  jar¬ 
gon,  which  all  boils  down  to  “Yours  faith¬ 
fully,”  and  which  is  sometimes  reduced  to 
Agreez,  etc. 

Symonds,  Crockett  Co.,  8  Rue  Lefevre, 
222,  Euston  Road,  Paris,  3e' 

London,  N.W.l.  le  9  avril,  1946. 

Messieurs, 

Nous  avons  bien*  regu  votre  honoree  du 
2  courant,*  et  nous  sommes  bien  contents 
d’apprendre  que  votre  maison*  n’a  pas  etc 
demolie  par  les  bombes  allemandcs.  Quant 
a®  nous,  nous  avons  eu  des  annees  extreme- 
ment  difficilcs.  C’est  en  1940  que  les  Nazis 
sont  arrives  a  Paris  et,  au  commencement, 
la  vie  n’etait  pas  bien  differente.  Mais  les 
annees  suivantes  ont  produit  une  grande  de¬ 
terioration  dans  nos  affaires.®  Les  stocks^ 
de  coton-que  possedaient  nos  fabricants*  de 
Lille  ont  etc  saisis  par  les  Allemands;  plus 
tard  les  ouvriers  eux-memes  ont  etc  forc^ 
de  quitter  I’usine®  pour  aller  en  Allemagne. 
En  1944,  Ic  gerant^®  de  notre  succursale''  a 
Lyon,  M.  Duhamel,  a  etc  pris  et  torture 
par  les  Nazis,  qui  I’accusaient  d’etre 
Maquisard.^*  Peu  avant  la  fin  de  la  guerre, 
le  pauvre  homme  est  mort  dans  un  camp  de 
concentration. 

Mais  revenons  aux  affaires.  Ci-joint'* 
vous  trouverez  notre  tarif,'®  avec  quelques 


echantillons^®  d’etoffes  d’une  qualitc  ex- 
cellente.  II  y  a  du  taffetas'®  fort  durable,  un 
crepe  de  chine”  tr^  special,  du  velours,'® 
de  la  peluche,'*  une  dentelle®®  exquise,  et 
une  mousseline®'  dernier  cri.®®  Vous  verrez 
aussi  une  toile*®  de  coton  qui,  nous  sommes 
surs,  vous  interessera.  Malheureusement  il 
n’y  a  pas  un  grand  choix  de  colons,*® 
mais  a  ce  moment  vous  le  trouverez  difficile 
d’acheter  de  meilleurs  articles  quant®  au 
prix  et  a  la  qualite.  II  nous  sera  possible 
de  livrer®®  sans  grand  delai. 

Ajoutons  que  sur  un  achat®®  de  plus  de 
20,000  francs,  vite  regie,*'  il  y  aurait  une 
reduction  de  pour  cent®®  sur  le  prix  de 
facturc.®® 

Agreez,  messieurs,  I’expression  de  nos  sen¬ 
timents  les  plus  distingue.*® 

Kene  Mulhouse  et  Cie.®^ 

'Troisieme  arrondissement  (third  district) 
— London,  too,  is  divided  into  numbered  sec¬ 
tions.  ®Duly.  *The  2d  inst.,  for  example, 
of  this  month.  Notice  le  2  ecoule  (the  2d  ult., 
the  2d  of  last  month),  le  2  du  mois  prochain 
(the  2d  prox.,  the  2d  of  next  month).  ®Firm. 
®As  for,  as  regards.  ®Business.  'Mot  anglais. 
®Ceux  qui  fabriquent  (manufacturers).  ®Fab- 
rique  (factory).  '®Manager.  ''Branch  (also 
filiale).  '®Remember  the  Maquis?  '“En¬ 
closed.  '®Liste  de  prix.  '®Morceaux  d’etoffe 
(samples).  '®En  anglais, ''The  word 
betrays  its  Chinese  origin  (see  also  nankeen 
from  Nanking,  calico  from  Calicut,  gingham 
from  Guingamp  in  Brittany,  etc.).  '®Velvet. 
'®Plush.  *®Lace.  ®'Muslin.  *®Latest  thing 
(tres  a  la  mode).  ®“Cloth.  *®Colors.  ®®To 
deliver  (noun,  la  livraison.  Some  stores  ad¬ 
vertise  livraison  d  domicile  for  things  pur¬ 
chased).  *®Purchase  (acheter).  “'Settled 
(paye).  **Per  cent.  ““Invoice.  *®A11  this 
stuff  (accept  gentlemen,  the  expression  of  our 
most  distinguished  sentiments)  means.  Yours 
faithfully,  or  Yours,  etc.,  and  very  little  else! 
®'Compagnie. 
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Principles  of  Teaching  Transcription  Skill 


•  JOHN  L.  ROWE 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Boston  Universrity 

Those  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  teacher  education  will  agree  on  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  principles  of  good  teaching, 
essential  and  applicable  to  nearly  all  learning 
situations: 

1.  Proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex — from 
the  known  to  the  unknown. 

2.  Teach  more — test  less. 

3.  Provide  for  effective  and  desirable  motivation 
practices. 

4.  Provide  for  individual  differences  and  remedial 
instruction. 

5.  Teacher-pupil  goals,  purposes,  and  objectives 
should  be  established. 

6.  Distractions  and  the  extraneous  should  be  kept 
from  the  classroom;  physical  conditions  for 
learning  should  be  as  ideal  as  possible. 

Most  textbooks  will  state  the  foregoing 
principles,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  one  text  treat- 


First  of  a  number  of  articles  by 
Doctor  Rowe  in  which  he  applies 
fundamentals  of  good  teaching  to 
specific  transcription  problems. 

ijig  the  functional  application  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  teaching  of  transcription. 

This  article  will  discuss  and  evaluate  the 
first  of  these  fundamental  principles  of  good 
teaching  as  it  may  be  effectively  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  instruction  in  transcription. 
Perhaps  the  discussion  will  provide  that  miss¬ 
ing  treatment. 

Fundamental  to  effective  teaching  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  skillful  guidance  and  direction  of 
learning  activities.  Specific  procedures  and 
techniques  will  assist  in  any  down-to-earth  un¬ 
derstanding  of  teaching  methodology.  The 
essential  guidance  and  direction  of  learning 
activities  reviewed  in  this  article  will  include 
practical  plans,  techniques,  and  procedures  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  in  the  classroom. 


Principle  I:  Proceed  from  the  Simple  to  the  Complex 


T...  principle  is  universally  accepted  as 
basic  in  the  development  of  any  skill.  If 
we  recognize  that  transcription  is  a  skill — a 
different,  a  new.  a  complicated  skill — then  we 
should  employ  this  basic  principle  of  teaching 
already  proved  to  be  successful  in  the  mastery 
of  other  skills. 

During  the  first  stages  of  learning  to  type¬ 
write,  we  started  with  location  drills,  such  as 
fff  frf  ( more  or  less  dependent  on  the  text  and 
method  used).  We  progressed  rapidly  to  sim¬ 
ple  words  and  phrases.  In  a  very  short  time 
—  during  the  first  class  period  or  two  — 
sentences  were  written. 

This  simple-to-the-complex  procedure,  with 
some  variations  according  to  specific  teaching 
methods,  is  one  we  employ  in  the  study  of 
shorthand.  We  present  strokes  representing 
specific  vowels  and  consonants;  we  formulate 
words;  and,  before  the  first  class  period  ends, 
our  students  are  reading  meaningful  sentences 
and  paragraphs.  One  method  of  teaching 
shorthand  capitalizes  especially  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  teaching  by  actually  postponing  W'rit- 


ing  until  the  learner  is  thoroughly  “adjusted” 
in  his  new  situation  by  mastering  considerable 
shorthand  theory  before  attempting  the  other 
complicated  skill — the  writing  of  shorthand. 

Let  us  turn  outside  the  field  of  business 
skills  to  that  of  playing  the  piano,  another 
complicated  skill.  Simple  notes  are  learned 
first,  and  are  followed  by  simple  scales  and 
chords.  Some  modern  piano  teachers  actually 
present  a  simple  tune  or  “piece”  the  first  les¬ 
son,  corresponding  to  our  meaningful  con¬ 
textual  materials  in  shorthand  and  typewrit¬ 
ing.  Imagine  presenting  Chopin’s  “Fantasy 
Impromptu”  or  Liszt’s  “Liebestraum”  for  the 
first  lesson! 

Too  many  teachers  begin  their  transcrip¬ 
tion  training  with  “Liebestraum.”  In  their 
own  minds  they  have  not  defined  transcription 
as  a  skill,  but  have  considered  it  primarily  as 
advanced  shorthand  and  typewriting.  We 
should  have  a  clear  concept  of  the  nature  and 
type  of  subject  we  are  teaching  in  order  to 
have  an  understanding  as  to  the  correct 
pedagogical  approach  to  that  subject. 
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Transcription  is  a  skill  in  itself.  It  is  not 
advanced  shorthand  and  typewriting;  it  is  a 
new  and  different  skill,  requiring  the  same 
type  of  initial  presentation  as  beginning  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  or  playing  the  piano — from 
the  simple  to  the  complex!  Why  not  present 
“Little  Bopeep”  instead  of  “Liebestraum"? 

It  should  be  assumed,  however,  that  formal 
transcription  training  should  not  be  attempted 
until  certain  prerequisites  have  been  attained. 

A  shorthand  dictation  speed  of  at  least  70  to 
80  words  a  minute  and  a  typwriting  speed  of 
35  to  40  words  a  minute  are  minimum  require¬ 
ments.  A  knowledge  of  basic  letter  forms  and 
other  typewriting  competencies  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  before  this  training  is  begun. 

The  following  practical  suggestions  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  illustrate  how  transcription  teachers 
may  profitably  employ  this  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  good  teaching  in  their  classes — from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  known  • 
to  the  unknown. 

The  First  Day  in  Formal  Transcription 

1.  Dictate  a  short,  easy  letter  containing  no 
apostrophes,  hyphens,  or  difficult  words.  Select 
a  letter  with  which  all  the  students  are 
thoroughly  familiar,  one  that  all  can  take 
down  in  shorthand  with  ease.  These  short, 
easy  letters  may  be  found  in  abundance  in 
I  shorthand  textbooks,  especially  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  stressing  brief  forms  and  phrase-build¬ 
ing  letters.  Shorthand  magazines  and  ele- 
1  nientary  dictation  books  are  but  two  of  the 
many  other  excellent  sources  of  material. 

'  2.  The  letter  should  be  previewed  thor¬ 

oughly,  for  accuracy  of  all  shorthand  outlines 
before  dictating.  (A  detailed  discussion  of 
methods  of  previewing  wn'll  be  given  in  another 
article  of  this  series.) 

3.  The  letter  should  be  dictated  at  a  speed 
;  attainable  by  every  student.  Teachers  must 
keep  in  mind  that  building  dictation  speed  is 
not  the  immediate  objective  when  first  pre¬ 
senting  transcription. 

!  4.  Immediately  after  dictation,  the  letter 

should  be  read  back  in  class  and  all  necessary 
corrections  made.  At  this  time  the  letter 
should  be  thoroughly  studied  and  analyzed  as 
to  correct  English,  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
I  similar  details.  After  this  has  been  done,  have 
one  or  two  students  read  it  again,  just  to  be 
sure  all  have  it.  Finally,  ask  the  students 
whether  there  are  any  questions.  Encourage 
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Beside  every  typewriter  there  should  he  avail¬ 
able  for  the  transcription  student  a  booklet  of 
standard  instructions.  One  page  in  the  booklet 
should  be  a  summary  of  treatments  of  numerals, 
as  shown  above. 

the  students  to  ask  questions  if  there  is  any 
item  they  do  not  understand. 

5.  A  simple  letter  form,  one  recently  mas¬ 
tered  or  reviewed  in  the  typewriting  class, 
should  be  the  style  used  in  setting  up  the  first 
transcript.  During  this  initial  presentation, 
nothing  so  complicated  as  an  attention  notice, 
an  enclosure,  a  complicated  company  name,  or 
a  postcript  should  be  used. 

6.  To  avoid  complicating  the  situation,  give 
explicit  directions  as  to  margins,  paragraph  in¬ 
dentions,  the  number  of  lines  to  begin  from 
the  top  of  the  page,  and  so  on.  Do  not  sur¬ 
prise  the  students  with  unusual  problems  in 
the  beginning.  The  following  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  might  well  be  placed  on  the  blackboard, 
for  ready  reference  during  the  first  few  peri¬ 
ods  in  transcription: 

a.  Single  space  the  letter. 

b.  The  margins  should  be  set  at  15  and  70. 

c.  Begin  the  date  fifteen  lines  from  the  top  of  the 
page. 

d.  The  inside  address  should  be  six  lines  from  the 
date. 

e.  Indent  five  spaces  for  paragraphs. 

/.  The  complimentary  closing  should  begin  at  SO, 
two  lines  below  the  body  of  the  letter. 
g.  The  dictator’s  name  should  also  be  at  50,  four 
lines  below  the  complimentary  closing. 

7.  The  teacher  should  give  a  demonstration 
of  transcription  for  the  students.  Just  as  the 
students  have  watched  demonstrations  of  the 
correct  procedures  in  typewriting,  so  they 
should  watch  a  demonstration  of  the  correct 
techniques  employed  in  transcribing  from 
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shorthand.  The  following  arc  some  of  the 
pointers  to  be  gained  from  such  a  procedure: 

a.  Time  saved  in  keeping  eyes  on  the  shorthand 
notes;  we  transcribe  by  touch  just  as  we  type 
by  touch. 

b.  Time  saved  in  operating  the  typewriter  by  touch 
when  transcribing  from  shorthand  notes. 

c.  Correct  placement  of  materials  at  the  machine: 
shorthand  notebook,  erasers,  carbons,  and  other 
tools. 

8.  The  students  should  not  be  conscious  of 
any  timing  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Those 
that  finish  ahead  of  schedule  should  be  advised 
to  type  the  letter  again  in  less  time.  Ther^ 
is  definitely  a  place  for  timed  transcription  in 
the  course,  but  it  is  not  during  the  initial  pre¬ 
sentation. 

9.  Do  not  grade  the  first  transcription 
papers,  although  this  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
correcting  the  papers.  Utilize  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  encourage  the  students.  From  the 
psychological  point  of  view,  do  not  let  the  stu¬ 
dents  get  the  impression  that  transcription  is 
difficult. 

General  Induction  Period 

1.  Build  a  little  skill  each  day.  Gradually 
eliminate  some  of  the  “crutches”  employed 
during  the  initial  presentation ;  for  example, 
do  away  with  the  extensive  reading  back  of 
notes  prior  to  transcription.  Specific  instruc¬ 
tions  for  letter  setup  need  not  be  placed  on  the 
blackboard;  instead,  the  students  should  be 
given  a  booklet  of  information  on  letter  styles, 
methods  of  stating  numbers,  and  other  pro¬ 
cedures.  This  booklet  is  as  much  a  part  of 
their  equipment  in  transcription  as  are  sta¬ 
tionery,  carbon  paper,  and  erasers.  It  should 
be  available  at  the  student’s  desk  for  ready 
reference  at  all  times  except  during  the  testing 
period. 

In  all  probability,  by  the  time  the  student  is 
ready  for  transcription  he  will  have  had 
several  teachers  for  English  typewriting. 

Teachers  from  the  business  and  English  de¬ 
partments  should  co-operate  in  deciding  on 
standard  usage  for  controversial  issues.  Un¬ 
less  this  is  done,  the  student  will  naturally 
hesitate  when  transcribing  if  he  comes  to  a 
problem  where  he  vaguely  recalls  that  Miss 
Jones  stated  one  rule.  Miss  Smith  stated  an¬ 
other,  and  the  textbook  gave  still  a  third  usage. 

2.  Present  one  or  two  new  principles  each 
day.  One  day,  for  example,  the  letters  for 
transcription  would  contain  the  various  uses 
of  counsel  and  council.  Correspondence  and 


correspondents  could  be  emphasized  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  After  three  or  four  days  of  pre-  i 
senting  new  principles,  reteach  the  material.  ; 

3.  The  student  should  thoroughly  master  ' 
one  basic  letter  form  before  progressing  to 
other  styles.  If  the  indented  style  of  letter  is 
the  first  form  presented  for  transcription,  then 
only  that  style  applied  to  a  short  letter  should 
be  used  until  the  student  can  automatically 
center  this  style  of  letter  from  an  estimate  of  j 
his  shorthand  notes.  It  may  take  two  weeks 
of  continuous  practice  on  this  style  before 
automatization  of  short-letter  centering  is  ac¬ 
complished. 

4.  The  next  step  in  centering  and  placement  ■ 
training  is  to  proceed  to  the  indented  style  of 
letter  of  medium  length.  Approximately  two 
weeks’  time  should  be  devoted  to  automatizing 
this  style  from  shorthand  notes  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  indented  style  of  a  long  letter,! 
which  also  takes  about  two  weeks’  time.  1 

5.  Use  the  same  practice  pattern  as  outlined  ( 
in  steps  3  and  4  for  the  other  two  major  let- 1 
ter  styles — the  block  form  and  the  modified, 
or  semiblock,  form.  Whether  or  not  two 
weeks  can  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  three  let¬ 
ter  lengths  for  these  subsequent  styles  will  (l^ 
pend  largely  on  how  much  time  it  allocated  | 
in  the  curriculum  to  formal  transcription.  If  I 
two  weeks  were  spent  on  each  letter  length 
(short,  medium,  and  long)  for  the  first  major 
style,  then  less  time  need  be  given  to  the  size 
or  length  phase  for  the  remaining  letter  styles. 

This  organized  simple-to-the-complex  plan 
will  do  much  to  insure  the  mastery  and  auto¬ 
matization  of  correct  letter-placement  from 
shorthand  notes.  Imagine  the  confusion  of  the 
student  attempting  to  center  letters  if  the  in-i 
structor  told  him  on  one  day  to  use  the  in¬ 
dented  style  in  setting  up  a  long  letter;  the 
next  day  to  use  the  block  style  with  a  short 
letter ;  and  the  following  day  to  use  the  modi- 
field  block  style  with  a  letter  of  medium 
length.  Such  a  skip-around  method  would  do 
little  more  than  confuse  him. 

This  detailed  elaboration  of  the  steps  cm-, 
ployed  in  the  introductory  phase  of  transcrip- j 
tion  concludes  our  discussion  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  good  teaching. 

The  next  article  in  Doctor  Rowe's  seria\ 
will  emphasize  the  second  principle:  teack 
more — test  less.  Special  emphasis  will  bt 
given  at  that  time  to  the  training  period  i*. 
transcription, — Editor. 
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™|  The 

Duplicating  Process 


Stencil  Techniques 


Stencils  lend  themselves  readily  to 
the  making  of  sharp,  vivid  illustrations; 
and,  for  this  reason,  they  are  widely  used  in 
business.  Because  of  this  extensive  use,  the 
manufacturers  of  duplicating  machines  have 
provided  many  accessories  that  help  the  office 
employee  to  produce  excellent  illustrations. 
Knowledge  of  these  aids  and  of  how  to  use 
them  should  be  a  required  part  of  a  training 
course  in  duplicators. 

These  accessories  and  their  use  is  the  subject 
of  this  article.^ 

Illuminated  Drawing  Board 

A  commercially  produced  scope,  or  illumi¬ 
nated  drawing  board,  is  essential  equipment  in 
a  training  program  that  includes  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  stencils.  The  board  is  used  to  illumi¬ 
nate  a  drawing  so  that  it  may  be  quickly  and 
accurately  traced  from  the  original  onto  the 
stencil.  So  valuable  is  a  scope  that,  if  the 
school  cannot  purchase  one,  it  should  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  Manual  Arts  Depart- 

j  ‘This  contribution  is  the  second  of  a  number  by 
the  author.  The  first  article,  The  School  Program 
and  Duplicators,  appeared  in  the  November  B.E.W., 
page  140.  Others  will  follow  in  later  issues. 


E.  W.  ALEXANDER 
Central  High  School 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

ment  in  having  one  built.  As  a  last  resort,  a 
stencil  and  the  drawing  to  be  traced  may  be 
held  together  against  a  windowpane,  so  that 
the  light  makes  the  lines  of  the  drawing  clear 
enough  for  tracing. 

Preparing  the  Layout 

It  is  highly  important  that  all  copy  be 
planned  and  placed  properly  before  any  work 
is  done  on  the  stencil  itself.  This  calls  for  a 
suitable  dummy  or  rough-drawn  “layout.” 

In  preparing  the  layout,  be  sure  that  the 
copy  is  no  more  than  7  inches  wide.  Main¬ 
tain  top  margins  of  at  least  ^  inch,  too,  to 
equal  the  side  margins.  Use  a  sheet  of  trans¬ 
parent  paper  for  the  layout.  First,  assign  ap¬ 
propriate  space  for  the  design  (such  as  letter¬ 
ing  or  drawing)  to  be  traced.  Use  a  pencil  to 
rough-in  the  headings,  borders,  and  illustra¬ 
tions  just  as  you  wish  the  finished  copy  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Next,  place  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper, 
face  up,  under  the  dummy;  then,  trace  over 
your  rough  draft.  The  sharp  lines  on  both 
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top  and  under  sides  of  the  paper  will  facilitate 
tracing. 

Before  transferring  the  art  work  to  the 
stencil,  type  in  the  printed  matter  that  is  to 
appear  on  the  finished  product.  Finally,  place 
the  layout  sheet  on  the  scope,  with  cartoons  or 
drawings  in  position  under  the  stencil,  and 
carefully  trace  the  lettering  and  illustrations. 

Styli 

Styli  are  pencillike  drawing  instruments  and 
are  available  in  many  different  kinds  of  metal 
points  These  include  a  needle-pointed  stylus 
for  delicately  fine  work,  several  degrees  and 
kinds  of  dotted-line  styli,  and  a  broad-loop 
stylus  for  heavy  lines.  Each  instrument  has 
its  special  purpose,  and  no  fixed  rule  can  be 
made  governing  selection  of  the  proper  one  to 
use.  Drawings  of  a  complicated  nature  may 
require  the  use  of  every  stylus  in  a  set.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  printed  line, 
when  the  stencil  is  “run,”  will  be  broader  than 
might  be  considered  when  selecting  the  stylus. 
Beginners  usually  press  harder  than  necessary 
and  are  likely  to  obtain  a  ragged  effect. 
Teachers  frequently  save  the  unused  ends  of 
stencils  and  have  students  use  them  in  their 
practice  to  acquire  the  proper  touch. 

Lettering  Guides 

Lettering  guides  may  be  obtained  in  a  great 
variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  ranging  from  small 
type  to  1 5/2-inch  display  letters.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  is  necessary  to  acquire  the  correct  touch 
for  suitable  pressure  of  the  stylus  to  obtain  best 
results.  The  skilled  operator,  after  selecting 
the  desired  lettering  guide  and  stylus,  places 
the  guide  so  that  it  rests  against  the  upper 
edge  of  a  T  square.  He  slides  the  lettering 
guide  along  the  T  square  until  each  lette*" 
has  been  traced.  He  uses  two  or  three  light 
strokes  to  make  a  line  rather  than  one  heavy 
stroke,  which  may  tear  the  stencil  material. 

Screen  Plates 

The  use  of  shading  plates  is  essential  in  ob¬ 
taining  character  and  beauty  in  all  types  of 
stencil  art  work.  Various  effects  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  combining  screens  and  by  surfacing 
the  stencil  with  one  pattern  and  then  resur¬ 
facing  this  portion  of  the  copy  with  a  different 
screen  possibly  used  at  a  different  angle.  The 
shading  process  is  comparable  to  placing  a  coin 
under  a  piece  of  paper  and  nibbing  it  with  a 


lead  pencil,  thus  causing  the  image  to  appear  | 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Shading  take.*  j 
the  place  of  solid  black,  gives  a  desirable  con¬ 
trast  with  plain  areas,  and  increases  the  eye 
appeal  of  line  drawings.  Place  the  silk  sheet 
beneath  the  stencil  and  over  the  copy.  Rub 
back  and  forth  with  a  ball-point  stylus  until  ! 
the  stencil  coating  is  pressed  into  the  silk  sheet 
to  complete  the  operation. 

Despite  the  fact  that  solid  lines  and  charac-  1 
ters  are  restricted  to  a  width  of  approximately  1 
3/16  inch,  many  interesting  effects  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  a  silk  sheet.  Solid-black  spaces  j 

wider  than  3/16  inch  have  a  tendency  to  cause  1 

the  stencil  to  adhere  to  the  paper  during  the 
run.  The  stencil  will  then  not  stand  up  for  , 

long  runs. 

The  Designograph,  another  shading  device, 
is  a  53^-inch  square  made  of  steel,  in  which 
odd-shaped  designs  have  been  created  for  the  | 
purpose  of  making  several  hundred  different  ) 
and  unusual  reproductions  by  using  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ball-point  stylus. 

Making  Corrections 

Both  the  amateur  and  the  expert  have  to 
make  occasional  corrections  on  stencils.  Every-  | 
one  can  make  corrections,  but  the  art  is  to  | 
complete  the  job  without  leaving  telltale  . 
smudges.  | 

In  making  a  correction,  turn  the  stencil  for¬ 
ward  to  the  place  where  the  correction  is  to 
made.  Rub  the  area  gently  with  a  smooth 
end  of  the  glass  rod  or  other  suitable  smooth 
ohject.  This  operation  pushes  the  wax  of 
the  stencil  into  the  crevices  of  the  error. 
Next,  apply  a  thin  coating  of  correction  fluid 
over  the  error  with  a  single  stroke  of  the 
brush.  Some  operators  drop  a  little  of  the 
correction  fluid  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  spread 
the  fluid  so  that  too  great  an  amount  will  not 
adhere  to  the  brush.)  Wait  about  thirty 
seconds  before  making  the  correction  in  order 
to  allow  the  correction  fluid  to  dry.  The  fluid 
contracts  as  it  dies;  therefore,  if  the  correc¬ 
tion  is  made  before  the  fluid  is  dry,  the  re¬ 
written  letters  or  other  characters  will  spread 
and  so  make  an  exceptionally  heavy  print. 
Use  a  normal  touch  in  typing  or  drawing  in 
the  correction.  You  are  not  restricted  to 
corrections  that  involve  only  one  letter  or  one 
word ;  you  may  eliminate  whole  lines,  and  re¬ 
place  them  with  an  equal  amount  of  material. 

In  making  corrections  on  a  used  stencil  be- 
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fore  it  is  rerun,  use  the  technique  just  de¬ 
scribed. 

Practice  Projects 

Practical  projects  for  student  activity  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  any  training 
program.  The  following  are  offfered  as  sug¬ 
gestions  only. 

1.  An  abundance  of  material  on  the  use  of 
various  appliances  and  their  attachments  is 
available  from  the  manufacturers  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  machines.  Have  students  collect  this 
material,  as  well  as  a  number  of  cartoons  and 
other  line  drawings  suitable  for  tracing.  Have 
each  student  build  his  own  folio  of  illustra¬ 
tions  and  samples  of  his  reproductions  of  them. 

2.  Have  students  make  layouts  for  bulletin- 
board  posters  for  the  current  school  project. 
Require  the  students  to  design  their  own 
forms  and  to  use,  through  a  number  of  such 
projects,  each  of  the  accessories  in  this  article. 
Best  pieces  of  work  could  be  used  on  the 
school’s  bulletin  boards. 

3.  Obtain  from  duplicator  manufacturers 
samples  of  the  work  they  provide  as  models. 
Have  students  analyze  the  accessories  used  in 
those  models.  (Dealers  will  be  glad  to  pro¬ 
vide  one  or  two  copies  of  a  catalogue  of 
auxiliary  supplies,  but  students  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  send  for  such  catalogues  for 
their  private  collections.) 


4.  Have  students  make  a  critical  study  of 
mediocre  work,  or  run  a  contest  for  the  best 
work  by  members  of  the  duplicator  class.  Such 
a  contest  might  be  limited  to  a  particular  type 
of  merchandise.  If  businessmen  act  as  judges, 
the  school  may  be  able  to  earn  considerable 
display  space  in  store  window,  for  the  showing 
of  winners  and  “honorable  mentions.”  In  any 
case,  fine  work  should  be  displayed  in  the 
school  laboratory  and  corridors. 

Evaluation 

To  direct  student  attention  toward  desir¬ 
able  improvements  in  their  work,  each  job  that 
is  done  should  be  accompanied  by  a  rating 
sheet.  The  one  that  follows  may  be  found 


adequate  for  this  purpose: 

3  2  1 

1.  Suitable  and  well-planned  layout  □  □  □ 

2.  Proper  force  used  in  typed  matter  □  O  D 

3.  Margins  even  and  balanced .  D  Ed  [D 

4.  Absence  of  wrinkles  and 

scratches .  □  □  □ 

5.  Proper  selection  of  styli  .  D  D  D 

6.  Clearly  formed  letter-guided 

letters  .  D  □  O 

7.  Minimum  number  of  corrections  □  □  □ 

8.  Proper  use  of  shading  screens  ...  □  D  D 

9.  Appropriateness  of  illustrations  . .  D  D  D 
10.  Faithful  reproduction  of  planned 

layout  .  □  □  □ 

Total:  . 

Possible  score:  30 

Name . Per  cent:  . 


«■  t 


RESEARCH  RELATIVES  •  Is  and  the  same  as  a-n-dt  According  to  Wotnl- 
worth,'  it  is  a  question  of  stimulus  and  response. 

In  teaching  typewriting,  it  has  been  customary  to  begin  with  letter  patterns.  As 
the  learner  becomes  familiar  with  the  keyboard,  he  finds  himself  eventually  writing  in 
word  or  even  phrase  patterns.  Woodworth  says  that  the  learner  reaches  a  higher  unit 
level  sooner  by  giving  a  single  response  to  a  plural  stimulus.  The  skilled  typist  writes 
and  as  a  single  co-ordinated  act,  not  simply  by  increasing  the  speed  with  which  he  strikes 
the  letters  a,  n,  and  d.  The  beginner  requires  a  separate  movement  for  each  letter;  but 
the  skilled  typist  strikes  a-n-d  as  a  unitary  response. 

Is  it  necessary  to  start  with  letter  patterns  before  writing  in  word  and  phrase 
patterns?  Recent  research  studies-  indicate  that  emphasis  can  be  placed  from  the  very 
beginning  on  writing  in  word  and  phrase  patterns  by  thinking  word  and  phrase  patterns. 

In  establishing  reaches  for  the  first  time,  it  is  necessary  to  think  of  key  locations 
as  specific  letter  reaches;  but,  after  this  primary  stimulus-and-rcsponse  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  the  entire  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  thinking  and  writing  not  letters  but 
words  and  phrases. — Kenneth  J.  Hansen 

-  “William  R.  Odell  and  Esta  Ross  Stuart,  Prin- 

‘Robert  S.  Woodworth  and  Edna  Heidbreder,  ciples  and  Techniques  for  Directing  the  Leam- 
Chapter  VIII  of  Seven  Psychologies.  D.  Apple-  ing  of  Typewriting.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
ton-Century  Company,  New  York,  cl93S.  Boston,  1945. 
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THE  STORY  OF 


Teaching  Methods  in  Typewriting 


WHEN,  in  1867,  Sholes  and  Glidden 
invented  the  basic  mechanism  that 
made  possible  the  first  commercially  success¬ 
ful  typewriter,  they  started  a  train  of  events 
that  still  affect  every  typist. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  retrace, 
decade  by  decade,  those  events  and  to  show 
how  they  affect  typing  practices  today.  Under¬ 
standing  the  wavering  line  of  progress  may 
give  us  a  better  understanding  of  our  class¬ 
room  teaching  of  typewriting  today. 

WO  to  W9 

From  the  outset,  many  wanted  a  typewrit¬ 
ing  machine.  Even  before  the  first  machine 
was  marketed  (1873),  professionally  minded 
shorthand  reporters  and  other  persons  will¬ 
ingly  and  eagerly  tested  out  various  experi¬ 
mental  models  and  gave  the  inventors  the 
benefit  of  their  experience. 

The  first  typewriter  catalogue,  reproduced 
many  years  ago  by  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company  and  long  since  out  of  print,  shows 
the  original  1873  keyboard  machine,  which 
wrote  in  all  caps.  The  shift-key  model  was 
not  introduced  until  1878  (Remington). 

During  that  year,  1878,  Frank  E.  McGur- 
rin,  a  typist  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  in¬ 
vented  an  all-finger  method  of  operation  for 
the  No.  1  Remington  that  soon  became,  for 
him,  “touch  typing” ;  but,  until  almost  the  end 
of  the  century,  many  arguments  by  teachers 
and  relatively  expert  operators  were  heard 
against  the  use  of  the  last  two  fingers  on  each 
hand.  Even  up  to  1910,  many  teachers  had  so 
little  faith  in  touch  typing  that  they  would 
not  urge  their  students  to  learn  it.  Abroad, 
touch  typing  was  less  widely  accepted,  even  as 
late  as  1925. 

mo  to  1889 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Longley,  wife  of  the  shorthand 
author,  Elias  Longley,  apparently  perfected 
the  first  all-finger  method  of  typing  for  in¬ 
structional  purposes  in  her  Cincinnati  school 
in  1881.  In  1882,  she  made  a  strong  plea  to 
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the  First  Annual  Congress  of  Shorthand  ^ 

Writers  at  Cincinnati  for  the  adoption  of  the  1 
all-finger  method.  Her  textbook  represented  ^ 

a  definite  advance  over  previous  texts  and  was  1 
widely  circulated  and  promoted  by  the  type-  | 
writer  companies. 

A  sidelight:  In  1891  Elias  Longley,  through 
Typewriter  Headquarters,  New  York,  pub-  j 
lished  The  National  Typewriter  Instructor,  I 
with  suggestions  for,  and  a  diagram  of,  a 
scientific  keyboard. 

Between  1880  and  1889,  many  typing  texts 
were  published  in  printed  or  stenciled  form. 
Among  them  were  texts  by  S.  S.  Packard, 
Curtis  Haven,  Edward  F.  Underhill,  John 
Harrison  ( London ) ,  M  rs.  Longley,  and  Bates 
Torrey.  Torrey  was.the  first  to  feature  touch 
typewriting  as  the  true  goal  rather  than  sim¬ 
ply  all-finger  typewriting.  | 

The  co-ordinating,  motivating,  and  pub-  . 
licity  influences  through  these  years  were  con-  I 
centrated  in  a  few  representatives  of  type¬ 
writer  manufacturers  who  saw  in  the  im-  . 
proved  skill  of  typists  an  opportunity  to  in-  | 
crease  the  prestige  of  their  companies. 

The  first  school  owner  to  announce  pub¬ 
licly  that  he  required  every  student  to  learn  j 
touch  typewriting  was  B.  j.  Griffin,  of  Spring-  I 
field,  Massachusetts,  in  1889. 

The  most  notable  of  the  early  typewriting 
contests  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  July  25,  1888. 
Frank  E.  McGurrin,  demonstrating  touch 
typing  on  the  single-keyboard  typewriter,  de-  [ 
cisively  defeated  Louis  Traub,  a  typing  in¬ 
structor  and  an  agent  for  and  an  expert  sight 
operator  of  the  leading  double-keyboard  ma¬ 
chine  of  that  day:  the  Caligraph.  Not  only 
faster  than  Traub,  both  in  the  45  minutes  of 
typing  from  dictation  and  in  the  45  minutes  of  ^ 
typing  from  copy,  McGurrin  typed  three  i 
words  a  minute  faster  from  copy  than  from 
dictation,  while  Traub’s  speed  fell  off  twelve 
words  a  minute  when  typing  from  copy.  Ap- 
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proximate  averages  were:  McGurrin,  96.5 
words  a  minute;  Traub,  77  words  a  minute. 

‘  1890  to  1899 

Daring  the  decade  1890-1899,  tj^iing 
teachers,-  with  the  exception  of  Griffin,  Tor- 
rey.  Van  Sant  (Omaha),  and  a  few  others, 
followed  the  standard  teaching  procedure  of 
giving  the  student  a  textbook;  showing  him 
how  to  insert  the  paper;  and  telling  him  to 
work  through  the  exercises,  making  a  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  total  copies  and  a  certain 
number  of  perfect  copies  of  each  exercise. 

Most  teachers  did  not  yet  believe  touch  typ¬ 
ing  was  practical  or  even  possible  for  the 
average  person,  notwithstanding  that  the  type¬ 
writer  companies  continued  to  encourage  and 
sometimes  employ  touch  experts  for  contest 
and  public  demonstration  purposes.  Griffin, 
Torrey,  Van  Sant,  and  a  few  others  con¬ 
tinued  to  train  touch  typists,  some  of  them  ex¬ 
perts,  and  to  advertise  its  merits. 

The  typewriter  company  demonstrators 
were  the  first  to  analyze  their  skills  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  at  publicizing  their  particular  finger¬ 
ing  and  training  methods.  These  attempts  at 
analysis  were  cast  iii  popular  language  and 
often  were  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Result:  many  confused  ideas  with  re¬ 
spect  to  rhythm,  posture,  speed,  and  accuracy 
were  carelessly  set  in  motion  in  this  period, 
and  have  continued  to  plague  us  ever  since. 

Mrs.  Lovisa  E.  Barnes  (St.  Louis),  Mrs. 
M.  V.  Longley  (Cincinnati),  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Van  Sant  (Omaha)  saw  their  typing  texts 
produced  and  circulated  by  the  thousands  un¬ 
til  well  past  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Torrey  and  Van  Sant,  at  least,  spoke  out 
strongly  for  the  use  of  a  demonstration  ma¬ 
chine  on  a  raised  table,  to  improve  teaching 
efficiency  ;•  and  Van  Sant  printed  in  the  Pre¬ 
face  of  his  textbook  a  plea  for  introducing  new 
reaches  and  for  conducting  daily  warmup  by 
means  of  unison  drills. 

Griffin  featured  the  fact  that  he  blind¬ 
folded  every  student  at  certain  times  and  dic¬ 
tated  direct  to  the  typist,  thus  enforcing  touch 
typing. 

All  emphasized  the  need  for  correct  posture, 
specifying  desirable  heights  of  tables  and 
chairs.  Table  heights  had  to  be  revised  later, 
however,  in  order  to  permit  the  use  of  superior 
techniques  that  would  enable  typists  to  sustain 
higher  speeds. 


Many  good  and  many  inadequate  cc^y- 
holders  were  invented,  but  most  of  them  failed  ^ 
financially  even  after  intense  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  Neither  schools  nor  offices  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  recommendations"  of 
competent  authorities  about  such  devices. 

1900  to  1909 

Between  1900  and  1909  so  many  conflict¬ 
ing  claims  were  made  to  the  “world’s  typing 
record”  and  to  the  position  of  “world’s  cham¬ 
pion  typist”  that  contests  themselves  fell  into 
disrepute.  The  last  informally  organized 
typing  contest  of  national  note  was  won  in 
1906  by  Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz  at  66  net  words 
a  minute  for  one  hour.  In  1907,  the  $1,000 
silver  trophy  cup,  donated  by  subscription  of 
all  American  typewriter  companies,  was  of¬ 
fered  in  a  National  Typewriting  Contest. 
Miss  Fritz  won  again  and  repeated  in  1908 
and  1909,  to  hold  her  title  for  four  years. 

The  committee  method  of  handling  con¬ 
tests  was  abandoned  about  this  time;  and  a 
single  judge,  J.  N.  (Pop)  Kimball,  was  given 
complete  control.  He  ruled  with  an  iron 
hand,  often  a  bit  arbitrarily,  but  generally  with 
the  main  aim  of  improving  the  work  of  typists 
in  schools  and  offices. 

The  contest  rules  were  gradually  expanded 
from  five  lines  to  more  than  two  pages,  some 
of  them  debatable  even  yet. 

In  the  textbook  field,  great  activity  marked 
the  decade  1900-1909.  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Cutler’s 
first-finger-first  pattern  of  teaching  typewrit¬ 
ing  was  first  published  in  1902  under  the 
authorship  of  Mrs.  Cutler  and  Rupert  P. 
SoRelle.  Mr.  SoRelle,  teacher  of  typing  at 
Gregg  School,  Chicago,  prepared  the  manu¬ 
script  under  the  personal  direction  of  John 
Robert  Gregg.  Improvements  included  the 
organization  of  “lessons”  that  could  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  usual  45-minute  practice  period,  a 
better  grading  and  selection  of  practice  ma¬ 
terial,  and  more  thorough  and  systematic 
treatment  of  the  various  kinds  of  applied  typ¬ 
ing  work.  The  perfect-copy  idea  still  pre¬ 
vailed,  however. 

(By  1920,  the  “Rational”  first-finger-first 
idea  had  swept  the  country;  and  many  of  the 
textbooks  that  had  introduced  the  keyboard  by 
a  master-the-home-row-first  pattern  had  either 
succumbed  or  had  worked  out  compromises 
with  the  first-finger-first  method.) 

(Continued  next  month) 
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ANNOUNCING 


Tenth  Annual  international 


the  tenth  consecutive  year  the  Business 
Education  World  is  sponsoring  an  Internation- 
alBookkeeping  Contest,  in  addition  to  offering  its 
regular  monthly  bookkeeping-certificate  service. 
The  monthly  service  started  off  the  present 
school  year  with  3,000  solutions  submitted  for 
the  September  bookkeeping  problem  and  with 
double  that  number,  or  6,000,  for  October.  The 
annual  international  contests  attract  more  than 
10,000  youthful  participants.  It  looks  as  if  this 
year  all  previous  records  will  be  shattered. 
Hefre  is  a  brief  statement  of  tbe  rules  and  a  list 
of  attractive  prizes.  Further  information  will 
be  sent  to  all  interested  teachers  immediately 
upon  request.  Use  the  coupon  on  page  294. 


WIN  RECOGNITION  •  Here  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  you  and  your  students  to  win 
recognition  in  the  eyes  of  school  administrators, 
parents,  and  local  businessmen.  Whether  or  not 
you  win  one  of  the  many  prizes,  you  can  still 
qualify  for  a  beautiful  Teacher’s  Superior 
Achievement  Certificate. 

CONTEST  MATERIAL  •  The  official 
contest  problem  and  complete  contest  rules  will 
be  published  in  the  February  B.E.W.  The  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  practical — similar  to  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  problems  that  are  being  published  monthly 
in  the  B.E.W. 


Contest  Begins  in  February.  Closes  M 
Fhree  Silver  Trophy  Cups 
.More  than  'I'vvo  Hundred  Cash  Prize) 
Hundreds  of  Gold-,  Blue-,  and  Red-Ses 
Thousands  of  Two-Color  Contest  Cc 
Contest  Entry'  Fee,  10  Cents  a  Student 
Mail  the  Contest  Entry  Coupon  on  Paj 


CLUB  A.MJ  lEACHER  PRIZES  • 

'File  tollowing  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  three 
divisions:  (1)  Public  High  Schools,  (2) 
Catholic  High  Schools,  and  (3)  Colleges  and 
Private  Business  Schools: 

First  Place  in  Each  Division:  A  silver  cup 
to  the  winning  club  and  $10  to  tbe  teacher  (or 
teachers)  of  the  winning  club. 

Second  Place  in  Each  Division:  $10  to  tbe 
teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  winning  club. 

Third  Place  in  Each  Division:  $5  to  tbe 
teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  winning  club. 

Superior  Merit  Awards  in  Each  Division:  $3 
award  to  each  teacher  (or  teachers)  in  each 
division  whose  class  achieves  a  composite  score 
of  275  or  more  (out  of  a  possible  score  of  300). 

Additional  Teacher  Ajvards:  A  special  $5 
award  to  the  teacher 
(or  teachers)  submit¬ 
ting  the  largest  club  of 
qualifying  papers  in  each 
division. 

Superior  Achievement 
(Certificates :  Hundreds 
of  gold-,  red-,  and  blue- 
seal  Superior  Achieve¬ 
ment  Certificates,  suit¬ 
able  for  framing,  w\\\  be 
awarded  teachers  whose 
clubs  meet  certain  stand- 
ards  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  win 
one  of  the  cash  prizes. 


Three  Silver  Trophy  C 
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'I'ell  \  our  Bookkeeping  Teacher 
Friends  About  This  Contest 


BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST 


March  21. 

&es  for  '1  eachers  and  Students 
ieal  Certificates  for  Teachers 
Certificates  for  Qualifying  Students 
nt 

"age  294 


KN  I  KK  ONI.V  AS  ‘CLUBS”  •  'IVn  or 

more  students  are  required  to  constitute  a  club 
to  be  entered  in  any  division.  Only  one  club 
may  be  entered  by  any  one  school,  but  the  stu¬ 
dents  ot  one  or  more  teachers  may  combine 
their  work  into  one  club  representing  the  school. 
Sch(M)ls  having  fewer  than  ten  bookkeeping  stu¬ 
dents  may  enter  them  for  individual  awards 
only.  All  team  entries  are  automatically  entered 
for  the  Individual  Awards. 


SMALL  AND  LARCiF.  CLUBS  HA\T: 
EQUAL  CHANCE  •  Every  club,  large  or 
small,  has  an  equal  chance  to  win  in  this  con¬ 
test  through  the  use  of 
a  composite  score.  The 
composite  score  for  each 
competing  school  will  be 
the  sum  of  three  per¬ 
centages  : 

1.  The  percentage  of 
the  total  enrollment  of 
the  class  or  classes  sub¬ 
mitting  papers. 

2.  The  percentage  of 
papers  submitted  that 
reach  an  acceptable  busi¬ 
ness  standard. 

3.  The  percentage  of 
papers  submitted  that 
rank  as  superior. 


Student  contest  certificates 


S'l'UDENT  PRIZES  •  Two  hundred  $1 
Cash  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  students  who 
submit  outstanding  papers. 

An  attractive  two-color  International  Book¬ 
keeping  Contest  Certificate  will  be  awarded  to 
each  student  whose  paper  meets  a  business 
standard  acceptable  to  tbe  judges. 

REPRINTS  FOR. SALE  •  Teachers  who 
wish  their  students  to  have  individual  copies  of 
the  bookkeeping  contest  problem  may  purchase 
reprints  of  it  from  the  B.E.W.  at  2  cents  a 
copy.  (Use  order  blank  on  page  294.)  Teach 
ers  may  duplicate  the  contest  problem  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  their  students  if  they  wish.  One 
copy  of  the  problem  will  be  sent  free  to  each 
teacher  upon  request. 

ENTRY  FEE  •  To  help  defray  contest  ex¬ 
penses  and  the  cost  of  issuing  certificates  to 
every  student  whose  paper  meets  an  acceptable 
business  stamlard,  an  entry  fee  of  10  cents  will 
be  required  of  each  student  who  sends  a  solu¬ 
tion. 

WHAT  TO  DO  NOW  •  Fill  in  the  order 
blank  (page  294)  and  mail  it  TODAY.  It  will 
bring  you  on  February  3  everything  you  will 
need  for  the  contest. 
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Join  the  Jury 


A  verbatim  report  of  an  informal  meeting 
at  which  two  distinguished  business  edu¬ 
cators  help  the  B.E.W.  staff  begin  a  new 
feature,  “Join  the  Jury.”  They  contribute 
the  evidence  for  your  verdict  about — 

Business  Law,  Alone  or  Integrated? 


Mr.  Lloyd:  Good  evening,  gentlemen;  it  is 
kind  of  you  to  meet  with  Mr.  Leslie  and  me  to 
inaugurate  the  B.E.W.'s  new  panel  series.  You 
know  each  other,  don’t  you? 

Mr.  L^lie:  They  ought  to — they’re  both 
from  Jeney,  and  they’re  both  authors. 

They  ou^t  to  be  ready  to  cut  each  other’s  pro¬ 
fessional  throats. 

Dr.  Frbbmak:  Not  at  all.  I’ve  known 
Doctor  Rosenberg  for  a  good  many  years;  and, 
although  he  is  usually  wrong,  I  have  the  highest 
regard —  • 

Dr.  Rosenberg:  Pass  the  butcher  knife,  Mr. 
Lloyd. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Not  until  Mr.  Leslie  gets  his 
shorthand  notebook  out  and  his  fountain  pen 
ready.  Let  me  explain,  first,  what  this  is  all 
about;  then  I’ll  pass  the  butcher  knives.  You 
see,  Mr.  Leslie  and  I  want  to  take  a  step  to 
clarify  some  of  the  problems  in  business  educa¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  he  and  I,  as  representatives 
of  the  staff  of  the  magazine,  are  inviting  lead¬ 
ers  of  business  education — 

Dr.  Rosenberg:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  — whom  we  know  to  hold  diver¬ 
gent  points  of  view,  to  meet  with  us  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion.  Mr.  Leslie  has  promised  to  use  his 
C.S.R.  skill  to  record  an  exact  transcript  of  your 
discussion;  and  I,  in  turn,  am  promising  to  pub- 
li«h  that  transcript  in  the  B.E.W.  His  and  my 
part  in  the  conversation  will  be  mostly  to  heckle. 

Dr.  Freeman:  I  think  you  have  a  good  idea. 

Dr.  Rosenberg:  Got  that  statement  on  rec¬ 
ord,  Leslie? 

Mr.  Leslie:  Yes,  see:  “I  think  you  have  a 
woMuerful  idea.** 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Now,  for  discussion  at  this  panel, 
we  have  selected  a  problem  about  business-law 
instruction:  “Resolved,  that  business  law  should 
be  taught  as  incidental  learning  in  the  subject  in 
which  a  need  for  it  is  felt  when  the  need  arises 
rather  than  as  a  one-term  or  one-year  subject 
in  its  own  right.’’ 

Dr.  Rosenberg:  What! 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Now  wait  a  minute.  Doctor. 
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Mr.  Leslie  and  I  feel  that  you.  Doctor  Rosen¬ 
berg,  as  author  of  mathematics  and  business-law 
texts  should  be  able  to  give  us  a  clear  expression 
of  one  point  of  view — 

Dr.  Rosenberg:  Complete  disagreement! 

Mr.  Lloyd:  — and  Doctor  Freeman,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  business  education  at  the  Paterson  State 
Teachers  College,  as  an  author  of  bookkeeping 
texts,  and  as  a  known  advocate  of  integrated  in¬ 
struction,  should  be  able  to  give  us  an  equally 
clear  expression  of  the  opposite  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Freeman:  This  is  hardly  fair  to  Doctor 
Rosenberg. 

Mr.  Leslie*  Remember,  now,  we  want  to 
crystallize  the  issue  so  that  our  B.E.W.  read¬ 
ers  will  make  the  final  verdict.  Ready?  All 
right,  pick  up  your  knives  and  hack  away. 

Dr  Freeman  :  I  object  to  the  word  incidental. 
It  sounds  as  though  it  means  that  unless  you 
teach  business  law  as  a  separate  course  the 
learning  will  be  incidental  or  even  accidental. 
That  is  not  my  concept  of  the  matter  at  all. 
The  word  should  perhaps  better  be  integrated. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  You  mean  you  would  rephrase 
the  statement  to  read,  “Business  law  should  be 
taught  as  integrated  learning  ...’’? 

Dr.  Freeman:  Yes,  that’s  it;  it  should  be  in¬ 
tegrated  with  the  other  social-business  subjects 
rather  than  isolated  from  them. 

Dr.  Rosenberg:  But,  Freeman,  business  law 
cannot  be  taught  so  completely  or  so  thoroughly 
in  that  way  as  it  can  be  taught  in  a  separate 
course.  I  believe  that  business  law  is  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  in  the  business  curricu¬ 
lum. 

Mr.  Leslie:  That’s  rather  a  broad  claim. 
Doctor  Rosenberg.  Would  you  want  to  com¬ 
ment  on  that  before  proceeding  further? 

Dr.  Rosenberg:  Yes,  it  is  a  broad  claim; 
but  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  pre¬ 
cepts,  the  maxims,  the  axioms  of  the  law  are 
the  basis  of  all  the  contacts  of  the  individual 
with  society.  These  are  the  basis  of  his  con¬ 
tacts  as  a  businessman,  as  a  homeowner,  or  as  a 
citizen. 
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I  contend  that  the  scope  of  the  law  com¬ 
prises  all  the  rights  and  obligations  and  privi¬ 
leges  and  duties  of  the  individual.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  1  believe  that  business  law  is 
entitled  to  major  emphasis  in  every  business  cur¬ 
riculum  and  that  it  should  be  a  required  sub¬ 
ject,  as  a  separate  course,  in  all  other  curricu- 
lums  in  the  high  school. 

Dr.  Freeman  :  1  agree  with  Doctor  Rosen- 
I  berg  on  the  importance  of  the  legal  concepts  and 
,  precepts. 

I  Mr.  Leslie:  Well,  if  we  arc  all  agreed  on 
I  the  importance  of  the  teaching  of  business  law, 
do  we  have  anything  further  to  talk  about? 

I  Dr.  Freeman  :  By  all  means.  1  am  convinced 
.  that  Doctor  Rosenberg  is  wrong  in  his  method 
of  achieving  his  objective.  When  business  law 
is  offered  as  a  separate  course,  relatively  few 
business  students  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
it  because  there  are  so  many  special,  isolated 
I  courses  cluttering  up  our  social-business  curricu¬ 
lum  that  very  few  students  have  room  in  their 
program  to  elect  many  of  them.  Consequently, 
even  though  every  student  needs  the  basic  prin- 
^  ciplcs  of  law,  very  few  business  students  get  an 
j  opportunity  to  take  the  course. 

Dr.  Rosenberg:  Correct,  for  special  isolated 
I  courses;  but  business  law  does  not  fall  into  this 
I  category.  Business  law  is  a  fundamental,  basic 
\  subject  offering  both  vocational  and  consumer 
(  utility. 

i  Mr.  Leslie:  If  this  were  the  only  objection 
'  to  the  special  course  in  business  law,  I  suppose 
that  could  be  overcome  by  making  business  law 
a  required  course. 

I  Dr.  Freeman  :  But  even  then  it  would  still 


be  true  that  business  law  is  better  taught  when 
it  is  integrated  in  other  learning  units  “when 
the  need  for  it  arises  rather  than  as  a  one-term 
or  one-year  subject.” 

Dr.  Rosenberg:  May  I  interrupt  Doctor 
Freeman  to  remind  him  that  we  build  a  house 
on  a  foundation.  In  the  last  ten  years  secondary 
schools  all  over  the  country  have  seen  the  light: 
they  have  substituted  for  their  innocuous  general 
mathematics  course,  a  course  in  business  arith¬ 
metic  as  a  foundation  subject  on  which  to  build. 
They  are  doing  this*  instead  of  following  the 
recommendation  that  is  made  in  virtually  all 
modern  courses  of  study  in  bookkeeping  that 
arithmetic  be  introduced  “as  a  felt  need  arises 
in  the  bookkeeping  instruction.” 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  for  commercial 
law.  How  ridiculous  is  a  situation  that  might 
arise  where  we  are  teaching  the  bookkeeping  of, 
let  us  say,  partnerships  and  at  that  point  must 
take  time  out  from  an  already  crowded  course 
of  study  to  teach  the  law  of  partnerships.  How 
futile  and  time-consuming  it  is  when  we  are 
teaching  the  recording  of  business  papers  to 
have  to  take  time  out  from  the  bookkeeping 
course  to  teach  the  law  of  negotiable  instruments 
— and  all  predicated  on  the  supposition  that  the 
student  has  a  knowledge  of  the  background  sub¬ 
jects  of  contracts,  sales  and  agency,  bailments, 
and  related  topics. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  state  of 
New  York  has  decided  to  extend  the  one-term 
required  business-law  course  in  all  the  secondary 
schools  of  New  York  to  one  full  year,  and  why 
a  greater  number  of  private  business  schools, 
business  teacher-training  institutions,  and  simi- 
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lar  schools  all  over  the  country  have  extended 
their  business-law  training  courses. 

Dr.  Freeman:  The  alternative  to  breaking 
in  at  the  proper  place  in  any  particular  course 
to  teach  related  subject  matter  is  to  teach  a 
whole  series  of  specific  and  separate  courses. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Isn’t  the  result  about  the  same 
in  the  end?  Doesn’t  it  take  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  teach  the  law'  of  negotiable 
instruments  whether  you  teach  it  in  an  isolated 
subject  or  in  an  integrated  course? 

Dr.  Freeman:  No,  it  isn’t  the  same  thing: 
when  you  teach  the  isolated  courses,  you  get  a 
great  deal  of  duplication  of  the  same  subject 
matter.  For  instance,  w'e  now  teach  negotiable 
instruments  in  junior  business  training,  again  in 
bookkeeping,  again  in  secretarial  practice,  and 
again  in  the  law  class.  The  integrated  course 
would  enable  us  to  avoid  this  duplication. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Doctor  Freeman,  where  would 
you  teach,  say,  the  law  of  partnership  in  your 
integrated  program? 

Basic  Business  Education 

Dr.  Freeman  :  That  raises  an  important  prin¬ 
ciple  in  connection  with  integrating  all  our  so- 
called  social-business  subjects  into  a  core  pro¬ 
gram  called  basic  business  education.  The 
philosophy  behind  this  is  that  all  business  stu¬ 
dents  really  require  two  types  of  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

All  business  students  should  have  the  basic 
business  program  as  a  preparation  for  living  in 
the  world  of  business.  They  should  also  have 
a  vocational  program  for  specialized  vocational 
training. 

In  this  plan  the  essential  principles  of  law, 
w'hich  the  average  person  uses  in  his  daily  life, 
would  be  part  of  the  basic  business  curriculum. 
It  might  be  that  the  law  of  partnership  would 
be  taught  when  presenting  the  organization  of 
business  enterprises.  As  the  partnership  form 
of  business  is  taught,  a  basic  description  of  the 
law  involved  w'ould  be  given. 

Mr.  Leslie:  How'  much  time  would  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  secondary  school  for  this  core 
course  in  basic  business  education? 

Dr.  Freeman:  It  would  be  a  four-year  pro¬ 
gram,  replacing  the  separate  courses  in  junior 
business  training,  business  arithmetic,  business 
law,  economic  geography,  salesmanship,  consum¬ 
er  education,  and  economics.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  a  motley  assortment  of  social-business 
subjects,  we  would  have  one  integrated  program 
of  basic  business  education. 

Mr.  Leslie:  That  would  be  one  class  period 
a  day  for  eight  consecutive  semesters? 

Dr.  Freeman:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Leslie:  In  theory,  at  least,  it  would  then 


be  possible  either  to  cover  the  same  area  of  j 
learning  more  thoroughly  or  to  cover  a  wider 
area  of  learning  because  the  avoidance  of  du-  | 
plication  would  save  a  great  deal  of  teaching 
time. 

Dr.  Free.man  :  That’s  right,  and  better  learn¬ 
ing  should  result  because  in  the  integrated 
program  each  subject  reinforces  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  instead  of  competing  with  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Wouldn’t  business  law'  end  by  be¬ 
ing  merely  one  semester  of  the  integrated  pro-  ' 
gram? 

Dr.  Freeman:  No,  because  no  course  would 
be  taught  as  a  separate  subject.  It  would  fol¬ 
low  the  purpose  organization  of  the  curriculum. 
You  would  teach  subject  matter  in  the  way  it 
w'ould  be  used  rather  than  as  a  separate  course. 

Mr.  Leslie:  Just  how  would  the  time  be  al¬ 
located  to  each  subject? 

Dr.  Freeman:  In  setting  up  the  four-year 
basic  business  education  course,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  what  business  activities  are  engaged 
in  by  the  average  person.  Then  the  course 
would  include  whatever  subject  matter  will  pre¬ 
pare  students  for  living  in  the  world  of  business.  1 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Nonvocational? 

Dr.  Freeman:  Strictly  nonvocational — I  agree 
with  Doctor  Rosenberg  that  every  person  needs 
and  uses  certain  principles  of  law.  For  example, 
certainly  every  person  makes  contracts.  I  w’ill 
grant  that.  Instead  of  teaching  contracts  only 
to  those  few  business  students  w'ho  take  the  busi¬ 
ness-law  course,  I  say  teach  it  to  all  of  them. 
The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  give  it  as  part  of 
the  integrated  core  course  in  basic  business 
education. 

Dr.  Rosenberg:  We  must  build  a  strong 
building  or  a  strong  education  on  a  sound  founda¬ 
tion.  This  is  as  true  in  business  law  as  it  is 
in  bookkeeping  or  in  shorthand.  It  is  true  in' 
any  of  the  skills  or  knowledges  that  are  taught 
on  the  secondary-school  level. 

We  should  teach  current  social  legislation  in 
business  law'  as  taxes,  social  security,  and  simi¬ 
lar  subjects  as  they  are  met  by  the  student  in 
his  school  life  experiences.  In  order  to  under¬ 
stand  all  these,  however,  and  in  order  to  teach 
these  as  integrated  parts  of  the  w'hole  in  some 
other  subject  in  the  business  curriculum,  we 
must  have  the  foundation,  the  understanding, 
that  comes  only  with  the  formalized  study  of  the 
law  of  contracts  and  its  closely  allied  and  related 
topics  in  business  law. 

After  this  has  been  done,  then  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  argument  as  to  when  we  should  teach  spe¬ 
cialized  topics  in  the  subject. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  say  to  Doctoij 
Freeman  that  he  is  right  when  he  says,  “teacw 
what  the  student  needs  when  the  need  arises.' 
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I  But  give  the  student  the  foundation  on  which 
t  he  can  build  and  the  rational  thinking  that  is 
I  so  necessary  and  so  much  a  part  of  the  study  of 
business  law. 

Mr.  Leslie;  Doctor  Rosenberg,  perhaps  you 
could  give  us  some  information  here  as  to  what 
is  actually  being  done.  Are  the  schools  dropping 
the  special  course  in  business  law  in  favor  of 
t  integrating  courses  or  are  the  integrated  courses 
I  being  dropped  in  favor  of  the  special  subject- 
matter  courses? 

Dr.  Rosenberg:  Oh  the  contrary,  the  trend 
today  is  very  strong  toward  replacing  the  one- 
term  course  in  business  law  with  a  two-term 
course  in  business  law.  This  trend  may  be  seen 
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clearly  in  the  published  material  coming  from 
the  state  and  city  boards  of  education  and  the 
reports  of  the  sales  staffs  of  the  various  busi¬ 
ness  houses  that  print  books  in  business  law. 

Dr.  Freeman:  Doctor  Rosenberg  has  per¬ 
haps  misinterpreted  my  concept  of  basic  business 
education.  He  seems  to  have  assumed  that  I 
would  merely  throw  together  all  the  existing 
social -business  courses  under  a  new  name. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  mind. 

I  have  in  mind  a  completely  new  and  inte¬ 
grated  program  based  on  student  needs.  A  study 
of  business  activities  shows  that  the  average 
person  engages  in  reading  activities,  writing 
activities,  speaking  activities,  computing  and  cal¬ 
culating  activities,  and  many  other  business  ac¬ 
tivities  among  which  legal  activities  represent 
a  definite  phase  of  his  business  and  life  experi¬ 
ence.  To  prepare  himself  for  this  phase  of  his 
experience,  I  would  have  him  study  the  actual 
legal  experiences  that  he  would  have.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  1  should  certainly  include  a  treatment  of 
contracts,  bailments,  negotiable  instruments, 
sales,  real  estate,  wills,  agency,  and  government 
regulations.  The  average  person  engages  in 
these  legal  business  activities. 

Mr.  Leslie:  Before  you  go  any  further,  could 
you  tell  us  now,  Doctor  Freeman,  how  much 
time  you  would  devote  to  each  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  you  have  listed.  Would  you  give  each 
of  them  as  a  unit,  or  would  you  scatter  them 
through  the  four  years? 

Dr.  Freeman;  The  proportion  of  time  that 
each  subject  should  receive  would  be  determined 
by  the  proportional  utilization  of  that  subject 
in  the  activities  in  which  the  average  person  en¬ 
gages.  I  should  not  teach  them  as  a  formal  set 
of  topics.  They  would  be  integrated  wherever 
the  students’  training  called  for  that  type  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  Wills,  for  example,  might  be  taught 
in  the  senior  year  when  the  student  is  discussing 
and  analyzing  family  relations. 

Mr.  Leslie;  Although  we  could  continue  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  apparently  we  have  had 


the  problem  pretty  well  outlined.  I  wonder 
whether  our  two  guests  might  now  conclude  their 
discussion  with  a  final  statement. 

Dr.  Freeman  :  I  am  definitely  convinced  that 
offering  a  formal  course  of  one  semester  or  two 
semesters  in  business  law  elected  by  only  a  few 
business  students  is  certainly  not  the  right  way 
to  put  across  the  very  important  basic  concepts 
of  the  law  that  every  person  should  possess  if 
he  is  to  be  a  successful  businessman  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  citizen. 

Dr.  Rosenberg:  It  is  my  contention  that  a 
one-year  course  in  business  law  should  be  a  re¬ 
quired  subject  on  every  program  of  every  student 
of  every  school  on  the  secondary  level  in  order 
that  a  firm  foundation  in  the  precepts  of  the  law 
as  established  by  society  should  be  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  the  student.  I  am  convinced  that  such 
a  course  will  do  more  toward  the  building  of  a 
good  citizenry  than  any  other  course  in  the 
business  curriculum. 

Verdict^ 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Thank  you  both.  We — Leslie 
and  I  and  the  B.E.W.  readers — appreciate  your 
resolving  the  matter  for  us:  It  is  a  question 
of  means — right? 

Guests;  Right. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  As  we  expected,  neither  of  you 
has  convinced  the  other.  Perhaps,  though,  we 
have  convinced  the  readers  one  way  or  another. 

Dr.  Freeman:  How  can  you  find  out? 

Mr.  Leslie;  We  could  offer  a  prize? 

Mr.  Lloyd:  That’s  it — a  prize.  For  the  sake 
of  the  record,  Mr.  Leslie,  let’s  quote  me  as  offer¬ 
ing  $10  for  the  best  letter  about  this  discussion 
at  this  panel.  Readers  may  flay  Doctor  Rosen¬ 
berg,  flay  Doctor  Freeman,  or  cheer  for  either 
of  them.  The  B.E.W.  will  send  a  check  for 
$10  to  the  writer  of  the  letter  that  will  be  of 
most  interest  to  other  readers. 

Dr.  Rosenberg:  You’ll  have  to  have  a  time 
limit,  won’t  you? 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Yes — let’s  say  that  all  entries 
have  to  be  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight, 
January  31,  1947.  They  should  be  addressed 
to  Secretary-of-the-Panel  Leslie,  The  Business 
Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York.  And  all  letters,  win  or 
lose,  become  the  property  of  the  magazine. 

Dr.  Freeman  :  I  move  the  meeting  be  ad¬ 
journed. 

Dr.  Rosenberg:  Quitter! 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Motion  accepted.  I  second  it 
myself  and  hereby  adjourn  the  meeting.  May  I 
have  the  knives  buck,  doctors? 
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Author  and  flute  in  proper  pastoral  setting 
(At  flrst,  isolation  is  recommended) 


PERSON  with  a  hobby  naturally  tries 
jL  ^to  sell  the  idea  to  anybody  else  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  likely  prospect.  The  enjoyment 
of  mine  involves  a  phonograph  at  times,  and  so 
I  keep  an  eye  out  for  candidates  who  may  be 
willing  to  come  over  and  change  records  while 
I  sit  back  and  talk  learnedly  (more  or  less) 
about  what’s  on  the  records.  For  my  interest 
is  the  study  of  English  and  American  folk 
songs.  I  don’t  trek  over  mountain  trails  to 
dig  them  out  in  isolated  settlements;  I  just 
enjoy  what  other  people,  with  more  patience 
and  ingenuity,  have  already  dug  out. 

For  teachers,  I  recommend  folk-song  study. 
It’s  a  scholarly  pursuit ;  some  of  the  songs  still 
extant  trace  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
some  arc  offshoots  from  ancestors  at  least  300 
years  older.  The  people  who  loved  these 
songs  and  passed  them  along  through  the 
generations  were  not  scholars;  they  were  for 
the  most  part  illiterate,  and  they  simply 
wanted  entertainment  or  vicarious  romance 
and  adventure  or  to  pass  the  time  while  they 
worked*  Some  of  them  were  rich  and  royal; 
most  of  them  were  poor.  The  songs  they  sang, 
passed  along  through  oral  tradition,  seem  to 
bring  those  past  generations  closer  to  us  than 
what  was  written  down  about  them. 

My  pursuit  of  this  study  takes  in  both 
books  and  phonograph  records  and  involves 
tome  simple  music^  instruments  as  well.  It 
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Study  Folk! 


Readers  will  remember  Dorothy  M.  Johnson  not 
only  for  her  extensive  writing  on  business  subjects, 
but  also  for  her  numerous  delightful  short  stories  ! 
that  have  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Pott,  i 
Read  what  Hobbyist  Johnson  prescribes  for  the  ' 
weary  business  teacher. — P.  S.  Pepe,  Hobby  Editor.  ' 


wasn’t  expensive  in  the  beginning;  but  lately 
I  have  stopped  buying  folk-song  books,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  alluring  they  sound  when  referred  to 
in  footnotes  in  other  books.  The  classic  col¬ 
lections  are  mostly  out  of  print,  obtainable 
only  through  rare-book  dealers.  If  you  can 
stay  away  from  the  footnotes,  you  won’t  be 
tempted  in  this  direction. 

It’s  really  the  footnotes  that  get  you.  You 
find  out  what  a  folk  song  is  and  that  a  tradi¬ 
tional  ballad  is  a  folk  song  that  tells  a  story. 
You  find  this  discovery  is  disconcerting  when 
you  compare  definitions.  Then  you  find  yourself 
questioning  the  opinions  of  scholars  on  such 
fine  points  as  communal  origin,  and  you  delve 
into  other  books  to  find  out  who  is  probably 
right.  When  you  chase  down  the  fine-print 
references  and  want  those  books,  too,  the  thing 
can  cease  to  be  a  hobby  and  become  an  ex¬ 
travagance. 

Then  there  are  the  records.  I  have  about 
two  hundred  now  and  am  still  shopping. 
When  I  discovered  that  I  had  four  versions 
of  “Cruel  Barbara  Alle.n,’’  I  became  more 
watchful  of  the  contents  of  alluring  record 
albums.  Once  a  month  I  decide  never  to  buy 
another;  but  at  this  writing  I  am  pining  for 
“Sir  Patric  Spens,”  “Kinmont  Willie,’’  and 
“The  Wreck  of  the  Old  97.’’ 

This  business  becomes  highly  personal  and 
hard  on  the  blood  pressure.  When  you  trace 
one  verse  to  several  apparently  unrelated  folk 
songs,  you  are  jubilant.  When  a  radio  an¬ 
nouncer .  casually  calls  some  Tin  Pan  Alley 
hill-billy  concoction  a  folk  song,  you  are  justi¬ 
fiably  enraged.  One  of  the  identifying  points 
about  a  folk  song  is  that  nobody  knows  who 
made  it  up.  Another  is  that  the  song  was  for 
many  vears  passed  on  orally  from  one  person 
to  anoth'r,  not  written  down.  “O,  Susannah.” 
for  example,  fits  this  second  requirement  but 
not  the  first,  because  we  know  that  Stephen 
Foster  wrote  it. 

You  get  all  excited  about  identifying  tradi- 
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ongs  and  Like  ’em! 
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tional  ballads;  they  are  folk  songs,  but  they 
tell  a  story.  “Frankie  and  Johnnie”  is  one  of 
these;  so  are  “Casey  Jones,”  “Cruel  Barbara 
Allen,”  “Cowboy’s  Lament,”  and  others. 

The  study  doesn’t  have  to  be  passive.  Most 
of  the  newer  collections  include  music  as  well 
as  words.  Many  English  folk  songs  are  splen¬ 
did  for  reading  as  poetry,  but  the  native 
American  product  doesn’t  stand  up  alone 
without  the  music.  When  I  bought  Sand* 
burg’s  “The  American  Song  Bag,”  I  had  to 
hunt  up  people  who  had  pianos  and  would  let 
me  pick  out  the  tunes.  This  led  to  complica¬ 
tions.  Tiring  of  searching  for  pianos,  I  bought, 
an  ocarina  (polite  name  for  the  shapeless  and 
simple  musical  instrument  more  often  called 
a  sweet  potato)  and  to  the  dismay  of  my 
neighbors  learned  to  play  it  in  order  to  find 
out  what  the  music  in  the  book  sounded  like. 
But  an  ocarina  has  a  range  of  only  one  octave ; 
so  I  bought  a  recorder  (also  called  a  block 
flute)  because  that  has  two  octaves  and  learned 
to  play  that — after  my  fashion,  Cynara,  after 
my  fashion. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  creative  satisfaction 
in  learning  a  new  skill ;  it  was  good  for  my 
morale  but  hard  on  my  neighbors.  From  the 
recorder  I  almost  went  on  to  an  accordian,  but 
my  family  convinced  me  that  a  three-octave 
pump  organ  would  do  just  as  well.  (Estey 
makes  these  for  children,  but  grown  people 
can  play  them  by  sitting  far  enough  back  to 
allow  room  for  the  knees.  The  prewar  price 
was  $25.)  Now  my  three-octave  baby  organ 
has  been  replaced  by  a  full-grown  mahogany 
parlor  organ  dating  from  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  trouble  with  this  rather  impressive  in¬ 
strument  is  that  my  musical  education,  mostly 
self-inflicted,  doesn’t  extend  to  playing  two- 
handed.  The  advantage  of  instruments  I  have 
to  blow  into  is  that  I  can’t  sing  at  the  same 
time. 

Other  people  may  collect  stamps  and  but¬ 
tons;  but  just  show  me,  I  demand,  a  stamp 
or  a  button  that  will  do  anything.  Long-suf¬ 
fering  friends  will  look  at  them  if  forced  to 
do  so,  but  only  collectors  get  enthusiastic. 


Folk  songs,  I  maintain,  provide  the  ideal 
hobby.  The  collector  in  his  hours  of  solitude 
can  study  his  books  and  fume  about  his  foot¬ 
notes.  I  have  an  imposing  cross-index  card 
system  that  will  probably  drive  me  mad. 

The  collector,  when  his  friends  come  over, 
can  play  records  and  drop  learned  remarks 
about  the  incremental-repetition  theory  as  ex¬ 
emplified  in  “Hangman,  Hangman,  Slack  Your 
Rope,”  or  explain  what’s  remarkable  about 
“Jesse  James”  and  “The  Boll  Weevil  Song.” 
(What’s  remarkable  is  that  in  those  two  bal¬ 
lads  the  author  identifies  himself  within  the 
ballad.  In  the  former,  “this  song  it  was  made 
by  Billy  Gashade”;  in  the  latter,  the  origina¬ 
tor  was  “a  black-skinned  farmer  with  a  pair 
of  blue  duckins  on.”) 

If  the  collector’s  friends  are  musical,  or 
even  if  they  only  think  they  are,  they  will  en¬ 
joy  singing*  folk  songs  and  will  discover  to 
their  delight  that  they  have  known  a  lot  of 
them  all  along.  There  will  be  sprightly  argu¬ 
ments  about  which  version  is  “right,”  and  a 
soothing  answer  from  the  collector  that  every 
version  is  right.  Folk  songs  were,  until  modern 
civilization  overwhelmed  them,  passed  along 
orally ;  and  anybody  could  add  or  change  any¬ 
thing  he  pleased.  “The  little  old  log  cabin  on 
the  claim”  turns  up  sometimes  as  “the  little  old 
sod  shanty  on  the  plain,”  and  both  are  right. 


Just  show  me  a 
valuable  stamp  or  a 
rare  button  that  can 
make  music,  start 
arguments,  and  get 
you  into  trouble 
with  the  neighbors, 
and  I’ll  consider 
changing  my  hobby. 

Below:  Ozark  Ocarina. 
Above:  Author’s  sug¬ 
gestion  for  make-up 
for  dress  auditions. 
Write  the  B.E.W.  for 
beginner's  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Courtesy  Buegeteisen 
and  Jacobson 
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Take  a  Letter, 
Miss  Jones 


•  MARJORIE  FITCH  1 
Doctoral  Candidate  I 
New  York  University  | 

( 


Every  shorthand  student  should  be  aware  of  on-the-job  transcription  problems 


STENOGRAPHIC  training,  by  and 
large,  has  not  included  a  pertinent  skill : 
the  ability  to  note  while  taking  dictation  the 
names  and  facts  the  stenographer  should  auto¬ 
matically  verify  in  the  act  of  transcribing. 

True,  in  learning  shorthand  the  beginner 
is  so  occupied  with  his  notes  that  getting  the 
dictation  itself  exactly  right  becomes  a  full¬ 
time  mental  occupation ;  but,  somewhere  in  his 
shorthand  and  transcription  training,  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  learn  that  he  shares  his  employer’s 
responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence.  Perhaps  this  training  begins  some¬ 
where  in  the  first  year,  when  the  teacher,  after 
dictating  a  long,  name-filled  letter,  says  to  the 
class:  “What  items  would  you  want  to  check 
before  transcribing  this  letter?”  Perhaps  this 
training  can  be  deferred  to  the  last  part  of  the 
^ecretarial-training  course.  Hut  soniewhere  it 
must  be  given,  and  given  well. 

The  following  monologue  illustrates  some 
of  the  actual  reference  points  that  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  meets  on  the  job: 

...  a  prompt  response  ■.  .  .  V'ery  truly  yours 
.  .  .  and  sign  that  Treasurer,  Miss  Jones,  and 
make  a  copy  of  this  telegram  to  enclose  for 
himJ 

Now  this  one  is  to  Kansas  City^  .  .  .  Dear 
Andy  .  .  .  or  do  I  say  Dear  Oscar  to  himf  .  .  . 
oh  well,  you  know  .  .  .  Upon  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  April  18  ...  no,  ...  we  immedi¬ 
ately  got  in  touch  with  the  Heavy  Chemical 
Company^  at  .  .  .  get  the  address*  off  here  .  .  . 


and  talked  with  .  .  .  no,  got  in  touch  by  tele¬ 
phone'  .  .  .  and  talked  with  their  Mr.  Reed  .  .  . 
this  doesn't  give  his  title;  better  call  the  Heavy  , 
Chemicals  and  ask  the  girl  for  his  title*'  .  .  . 
paragraph. 

Mr.  Reed  .  .  .  maybe  you  can  get  his  initials, 
too'  .  .  .  advised  that  their  production  schedule 
is  somewhat  behind  because  there  has  been  many 
delays’^  in  shipments  of  raw  materials  to  their 
plant  .  .  .  comma  .  .  .  however’*  they  h’ve  ever’ 
’peck’t’on  tha’  produc’on  will  be  ev’den’  in  urn  f 
few  months.  A’  tha’  time  .  .  .  comma  .  .  .  Mr. 
Reed  ’ill  b’  gl’d  t’  discu’  shippin’  sch’dul’s  ’gain  I 
.  .  .  is  that  clearf^'^  .  .  .  new  paragraph. 

I'his  gentleman  further  stated  that  he  did  not 
know  at  this  time  .  .  .  did  I  say  “at  this  time 
beforef  If  I  did,  change  it**  .  .  .  just  how 
much  .  .  .  (“I'he  telephone  at  your  elbow  rings; 
you  continue  to  write;  and,  just  as  you  are 
about  to  reach  for  the  instrument,  the  boss  says  j 
impatiently:)  well,  better  answer  thaC^  .  .  . 
(You  answer  and  hand  over  the  phone)  .  .  . 

Oh  yes.  Air.  Abele,  I  can  see  you  at  two  ... 
that’s  fine  .  .  .  Good-by  .  .  .  Now,  Aliss  Jones, 
where  was  If  ..  .  (business  of  reading  hack 
while  you  replace  the  telephone)  .  .  .  how  much 
of  their  early  production  would  go  into  w'are- 
house  as  he  thinks  first  shipments  W'ill  go  to 
fill  past  orders  long  on  hand  .  .  .  does  that 
sound  right?  (You  suggest:  “shipments  will  go 
direct  to  customers  to.  fill  long-standing  or¬ 
ders.”)*®  .  .  .  yeah,  say  that  .  .  .  new  paragraph. 

We  will  follow  further  for  your  good  interest 
and  report  to  you  from  time  to  time.  With 
kind  regards,  sincerely  .  .  .  Copy  to  Air.  Jack- 


*  You  make  a  note  to  copy  the  telegram. 

•You  will  consult  a  listing  that  gives  the  complete 
address. 

*  You  think  this  probably  is  “corporation”  so  you 
put  an  X  in  the  margin  of  your  notebook  to 

,  check  this.  \ 

•This  means  you  will  fill  in  the  street,  city,  and 
state. 

*  You.  go  back  and  insert  this  in  your  notes. 

*  You  check  the  margin  as  a  reminder  to  telephone. 

^  Ditto. 


*You  flag  the  margin  to  correct  grammar. 

*  You  insert  proper  punctuation  or  flag  the  margin. 
This  question  does  not  refer  to  the  gutturals  mut¬ 
tered  through  a  pipe  clenched  in  the  teeth;  rather, 
it  is  a  query  to  check  if  the  meaning  is  clear  to 
the  reader, 

“  Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine  as  to  which  one 
you  are  to  change. 

“You  can  take  notes  with  one  hand,  answer  the 
telephone  with  the  other,  and  listen  to  two  people 
at  once;  but  I’m  willing  to  bet  those  notes  won’t 
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son,  anti  don't  show  “copy”  on  the  original'* 

'  ,  .  .  and  make  two  copies  of  that  Philadelphia 
letter  for  Martin  and  Henderson^^  .  .  .  airmail 
the  Memphis  one  .  .  .  Now,  one  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  .  .  .  no,  Oakland  .  .  .  wait,  take  a  post¬ 
script  on 

And  TheUy  Transcription 

^  The  difficulties  that  the  stenographer  has  in 
taking  his  shorthand  notes  have  their  parallel 
when  the  stenographer  begins  his  transcrip¬ 
tion.  Here,  again,  a  forewarning  explanation 
ought  to  be  made  to  every  student:  expect  in¬ 
terruptions.  One  reason  that  the  transcrip- 
'  tion  student  needs  an  immense  reserve  of 
transcription  ability  is  that  he  uses  it  to  get 
even  a  respectable  average  speed  in  transcrib- 
I  iiig  after  he  suffers  the  scores  of  interruptions 
I  possible  in  the  office. 

j  True,  the  transcription  learner  is  doubtless 
'  himself  interrupted  all  too  often;  and  surely 
I  he  can  build  “an  immense  reserve”  only  un¬ 
der  optimum  conditions.  But,  somewhere  in 
his  training,  he  must  be  taught  to  anticipate 
office  problems  such  as  these: 

The  employer  has  cleared  his  desk — into 
j  your  notebook.  He  leans  on  the  file  cabinet 
I  while  you  try  to  work  and  tells  you  about  the 
I  birdie  he  made  on  the  par  4  sixth  hole  Satur- 
l’  Jay;  or  reminisces  about  how  he  used  to  pal 
around  with  Eddy  Foy — and  you  are  expected 
to  listen  with  interest  and  make  comments. 

You  are  not  a  mechanical  attachment.  You 
can’t  be  turned  oft  and  on  like  an  electric  mo¬ 
tor  and  set  at  any  given  speed.  You  are  a 
,  human  being;  and,  besides  any  duties  you  may 
have  in  connection  with  the  telephone,  as  re¬ 
ceptionist,  doing  record  keeping,  and  any  of 
the  other  tasks  on  Mr.  Charters’  famous  list, 
you  will  now  and  then  need  to  look  up  postal- 
zone  numbers,  consult  a  dictionary  or  trade  di¬ 
rectory,  check  the  postage  on  that  letter  to 
I.iberia,  sign  the  slip  for  the  window  cleaner, 
help  the  boss  find  a  price  list  he  has  misplaced. 


be  too  easy  to  read. 

“You  scramble  to  get  this  down  as  the  dictation 
goes  right  on. 

"You  turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  letter  and 
make  the  necessary  note.  We  hope  you’ve  left 
space  between  the  letters,  as  you’ll  often  have  to 
do  this. 

“Again  you  turn  back  to  Hnd  the  letter  and  make 
t  note.  This  will  mean  typing  two  more  envelopes 
and  looking  up  two  addresses. 

"You  turn  back  again. 


I  know  you  can’t  type,  Miss  Jones,  but  you  can 
read  your  dictation  back  to  me  while  I  type! 


straighten  your  desk  drawers,  receive  a  tele¬ 
gram  over  the  telephone  and  type  it  off  from 
your  shorthand  notes,  or  get  stationery  from 
the  supply  closet. 

School  Standards 

Somewhere  1  have  read  that  a  good  stenog¬ 
rapher  should  be  able  to  transcribe  twelve  200- 
word  letters  an  hour ;  that’s  a  40-word-a-min- 
ute  standard.  The  letter  to  Oscar  contains  150 
actual  words;  it  should,  theoretically,  be  tran¬ 
scribed  in  three  or  four  minutes.  Now,  while 
40  or  50  words  a  minute  is  admirable  for  a 
school  standard  (the  stenographer  who  must 
tlo  a  rush  job  to  make  a  boat  or  plane  de¬ 
parture  or  meet  a  dead  line  will  thank  his 
lucky  stars  for  teachers  who  gave  him  that 
much  skill),  it  would  seem  not  wise  to  multi¬ 
ply  40  words  a  minute  by  60  minutes,  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  2,400  words  an  hour,  or  to  say  “twelve 
20()-word  letters  an  hour.” 

It  all  comes  down  to  this:  to  be  prepared 
for  interrupted  dictation  and  interrupted  tran¬ 
scription,  the  student  must  have  a  good  mar¬ 
gin  of  reserve  speed  in  both  the  shorthand  and 
transcribing  ends  of  the  game.  Looked  at 
bluntly,  without  any  illusions,  this  means  a 
lot  of  hard  w'ork  for  both  student  and  teacher 
in :  ( 1 )  pushing  dictation  and  transcription 
speeds  well  past  the  120-140  and  40-50  levels; 
and  (2)  making  certain  that  awareness  of  on- 
the-job  transcription  and  dictation  problems  is 
brought  to  the  learners,  both  in  the  classroom 
and  through  some  kind  of  work-experience 
program  that  permits  the  student  to  find  out 
how  things  actually  are  in  office  ^^'ork.  • 
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Activities  for  School  Business  Clubs  ' 

I 


JOHN  B.  POPE 
Business  Education  Service 
O.  S.  Office  of  Education 

Under  the  club  sponsor,  conduct  activities  in 
the  following: 

Civic  Improvement 

□  Qean-up  campaign. 

□  Health  and  welfare  campaigns. 

□  Famine  relief. 

□  Red  Cross,  tuberculosis,  and  other  drives. 

□  Civic  improvements,  such  as  park  benches 
and  fountains. 

Business 

□  Clerical  work  for  student  activities. 

□  Record  keeping  and  filing  for  school. 

□  Clerical  work  for  business  firms,  to  secure 
funds  for  student  projects. 

Leadership  and  Personal  Development 

□  Speaking  to  civic  and  service  clubs  on  occu¬ 
pational  plans,  school  projects,  and  planned 
activities. 

□  Leading  club  and  student  conferences. 

□  Studying  and  practicing  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure. 

□  Participating  in  discussions  of  social  and 
business  ethics  and  etiquette. 

□  Organizing  and  directing  of  school  projects. 

□  Preparing  and  presenting  a  radio  program. 

Contests 

□  Typewriting,  transcription,  bookkeeping,  and 
other  commercial  work. 

□  Speech. 

□  Group  discussion  leadership. 

□  Master  of  ceremonies  and  toastmaster. 

□  Writing  projects. 

□  All-round  office  usefulness. 

Social 

□  Picnics,  dances,  and  parties. 

□  Receptions  for  outstanding  students. 

□  Banquets  for  club  only,  for  club  guests,  for 
parents  and  teachers,  for  commercial  office 
managers  and  personnel,  and  for  employers. 

□  Open  house  for  faculty. 

Committee  W ork 

□  Acting  as  chairman  of  club  and  other  school 
committees. 

□  Participation  as  committee  member. 

□  Preparation  and  presentation  of  committee 

reports. 


Avocational  Jnter0sts 

□  Discussing  avocational  interests  in  club  meet¬ 
ings. 

□  Reporting  on  interesting  and  unusual  hobbiet 

□  Inviting  speakers  who  have  challenging  avo¬ 
cations.  I 

Tours  to  Offices 

□  Visiting  banks,  insurance  companies,  tnii 
other  offices  having  a  large  clerical  staff. 

□  Visiting  small,  well-managed  offices. 

□  Visiting  manufacturing  plants.  i 

□  Visiting  large  distributive  businesses.  I 

□  Visiting  local,  state,  or  national  government! 
offices. 

Physical  Development  and  Recreation  \ 

□  Organizing  hikes,  swimming  parties,  and! 
other  recreational  activities. 

□  Organizing  intramural  teams.  ' 

Educational 

□  Conducting  a  reading  project  for  club  mem-i 
bers. 

□  Creating  and  maintaining  reading  room  foi 
the  school  or  a  public  library. 

□  Participating  in  survey  of  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  community.  l' 

□  Conducting  campaign  for  better  use  of 
machines. 

□  Conducting  polls  on  student  opinion  (spon¬ 
sored). 

Miscellaneous 

□  Conduct  the  clerical  activities  of  the  higl 
school  annual. 

□  Keep  follow-up  records  of  students. 

□  Sponsor  an  issue  of  the  school  newspaper. 

□  Prepare  and  maintain  a  commercial -dii 
scrapbook  and  photograph  album. 

□  Maintain  news  reports  for  local  newspapen 
and  state  or  national  club  magazines. 

□  Keep  record  of  working  students,  their  «• 
tivities,  and  their  earnings  (if  available). 

Note:  If  club  sponsor  will  co-operate  by  r^ 
porting  additional  club  activities,  either  in  i 
list  or  in  detailed  reports,  the  author  will  be  in 
a  position  to  maintain  a  comprehensive  project; 
file  for  the  use  of  clubs  and  will  undertake  to! 
report  on  the  file  from  time  to  time.  Such  rtj 
ports  should  be  addressed  to  John  B.  Pope! 
Business  Education  Service,  U.  S.  Office  4 
Education,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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tBfie  Business  Education  World 


BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  •  If  business-col¬ 
lege  teachers  could  have  been  present  to  hear 
the  deliberations  of  their  employers  at  the 
Thanksgiving-time  convention  of  the  National 
Council  of  Business  Schools,  they  would  have 
been  delighted:  virtually  every  speaker  empha¬ 
sized  the  fact  that  the  future  of  private  busi¬ 
ness  schools  depends  on  the  quality  of  their 
teaching  staffs. 

Owners  and  executives  of  private  business 
schools  are  facing  grave  problems.  There  is  the 
likelihood  of  a  decline  in  veteran  enrollment  un¬ 
der  G.  I.  rights,  beginning  about  1949.  There 
is  the  threat  of  renewed  competi¬ 
tion  for  public  vocational  schools 
if  these  are  given  increased  F'ederal 
aid.  There  is  already  a  growth  in 
the  number  of  junior  colleges,  both 
public  and  private,  that  offer  termi¬ 
nal  business  training. 

Anxiously,  yet  resolutely,  pri¬ 
vate  commercial  colleges  are  re¬ 
examining  their  place  in  Ameri¬ 
can  education.  It  was  for  this 
study  that  some  400  heads  of 
schools  accepted  the  joint  invitation 
of  the  National  Association  of  Ac¬ 
credited  Commercial  Schools  and 
the  American  Association  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Colleges  to  meet  with  them 
under  the  auspices  of  their  liaison  agency,  the 
National  Council  of  Business  Education. 

A  Better  Product.  Bluntly  interpreted,  the 
future  of  the  business  school  depends  on  its 
ability  to  deliver  a  better  product  than  that  of 
any  of  its  competitors — again  and  again  this 
statement  was  echoed.  Jack  C.  Staehle,  Chi¬ 
cago  businessman,  pointed  out  that  business  em¬ 
ploys  the  best  it  can  get.  W.  A.  Robbins  (Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska)  said,  when  discussing  public  re¬ 
lations:  “Train  your  students  right,  ‘deliver  the 
goods,’  and  your  public  relations  will  be  no  prob¬ 
lem.”  L.  E.  Huseby  (Milwaukee)  said:  “The 
superior  business  school  is  one  run  on  a  superior 
business  basis,  producing  a  superior  product.” 

The  discussion  of  a  better  product  naturally 
turned  into  a  discussion  of  production  itself — 
teaching. 

Said  T.  H.  Kjorlaud  (Duluth) :  “Your  new 
typewriters  are  important,  but  your  faculty  is 
your  real  ‘equipment.*  ”  F.  Y.  Fox  (Salt  Lake 


City)  added:  “Our  teachers  must  have  degrees 
and  practical  business  experience” ;  and  Roy 
Harris  (Kankakee,  Illinois)  contributed:  “We 
must  provide  our  students  with  the  best  possible 
faculty.” 

As  a  result  of  these  and  additional  similar 
statements,  the  Council  will  place  a  major  em¬ 
phasis  on  teacher-personnel  problems  in  1947. 
Ben  H.  Henthorn  (Kansas  City),  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  announced  plans  to  establish  standards  for 
certifying  business-college  teachers — and  these 
standards  will  ultimately  be  required  of  all 
accredited  business  colleges.  Too,  the  Council 
will  soon  establish  a  teachers’  reg¬ 
istry  to  expedite  obtaining  and 
placing  qualified  instructors. 

Other  instructional  emphases 
w’ere  suggested.  Miss  Nettie  Huff 
(Kansas  City)  recommended  fur¬ 
ther  exploration  in  the  professional 
fields — more  training  for  medical 
and  legal  secretaries,  for  example. 
Dr.  Dorothy  Finklehor  (Pitts¬ 
burgh)  described  aptitude  testing 
and  full-time  instructional  super¬ 
vision  as  two  phases  of  administra¬ 
tion  that  are  needed,  and  that  she 
has  found  essential  in  her  program. 

Meeting  Competition.  But,  even 
while  improving  training  programs 
by  better  teaching  and,  possibly,  by  uniform 
terminal  tests  and  uniform  certifying  of  grad¬ 
uates,  the  business  schools  will  not  ignore  their 
competitors. 

Legislation  that  hampers  business-school  en¬ 
terprises  or  that  aids  their  rivals  will  be  drawn 
into  full  public  discussion  so  that  “  .  .  .  the  pub¬ 
lic  may  know  our  side  of  the  storVi  too,”  as  H. 
N.  Rasely  (Boston),  past  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  head  of  its  legislative  committee,  stated. 

Too,  new  frontiers  for  business-school  train¬ 
ing  will  be  investigated  by  a  Council  committee 
as  another  part  of  the  1947  program;  and  still 
another  project  will  be  attention  to  discrediting 
fly-by-night  schools  that  have  been  degrading  the 
prestige  of  all  business  schools  in  some  com¬ 
munities. 

Future.  With  such  vigorous  and  determined 
leadership,  America’s  private  business  schools 
may  well  set  a  new  pace  for  all  business  educa¬ 
tion. 


Ben  H.  Henthorn  led 
Council  Deliberations 
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Organizations 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  •  Three  private 
school  organizations  elected  new  rosters  of  offi¬ 
cers  of  1947 : 

National  Council  of  Business  Schools:  Presi¬ 
dent,  George  A.  Spaulding,  of  the  Bryant  and 
Stratton  Business  Institute  of  Buffalo;  first  vice- 
president,  E.  R.  Maetzold,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Business  College;  second  vice-president,  H.  O. 
Balls,  of  the  Xashville  Business  College;  sec¬ 
retary,  C.  I.  Blackwood,  of  the  Blackwood-Da- 
vis  Business  College,  Oklahoma  City;  and  treas¬ 
urer,  J.  W.  H IRONS,  of  the  Beacom  College, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Noffsinger  will  continue  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  organization,  assisted  by 
Charles  D.  Sanger,  lawyer  and  editor. 

National  Association  of  Accredited  Commer¬ 
cial  Schools:  President,  S.  L.  Fisher,  of  the 
Fisher  School,  Boston;  southern  vice-president, 
J.  Murray  Hill,  of  the  Bowling  Green  Busi¬ 
ness  University;  western  vice-president,  Charles 
F.  Walker,  of  the  Northwestern  School  of 
Commerce,  Portland ;  central  vice-president,  O. 
M.  CoRRELL,  of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Minneapolis;  eastern  vice-president,  Karl 
M.  Maukert,  of  Duff’s  Iron-City  College, 
Pittsburgh;  secretary,  J.  K.  Kincaid,  of  the 
Miller  School  of  Business,  Cincinnati;  and 
treasurer,  J.  R.  Gates,  of  the  Dyke  and  Spen¬ 
cerian  College,  Cleveland. 

Charles  S.  Wilson  will  continue  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Association  and  editor  of 
its  Accredited  News. 

American  Association  of  Commercial  Colleges: 
President,  H.  O.  Balls,  of  the  Nashville  Busi 
ness  College;  first  vice-president,  H.  E.  Pope, 
of  the  Oklahoma  School  of  Business,  Tulsa;  and 
second  vice-president,  E.  O.  Fenton,  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Business,  Des  Moines. 

C.  W.  Woodward,  of  the  Burlington,  Iowa, 
College  of  Commerce,  will  continue  as  executive 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  A.A.C.C. 

NEW  OFFICERS  •  Reports  of  new  of¬ 
ficers  elected  at  autumn  meetings  of  state 
business-education  organizations  have  come  to 
the  B.E.W.: 

Maine:  Chairman,  William  Brown  (Nor¬ 
way  High  School) ;  vice-chairman,  Mrs.  Louise 
Miller  (Bangor  School  of  Commerce)  ;  and 
secretary,  Mabel  Davis  (Westbrook  High 
School ) . 

Minnesota:  President,  Dorothy  Nash 
(Washburn  High  School,  Minneapolis)  ;  secre¬ 


tary,  Edith  Johnson  (Willmar  High  School,  I 
Minneapolis).  ) 

North  Dakota:  President,  Edna  Hood  } 
(.Minot  State  Teachers  College)  ;  vice-president, 

H.  L.  Wall  (Devils  Lake  High  School);  and 
secretary,  M.  Kasperi  (Valley  City  High 
School ) . 

Rhode  Island:  The  Business  Education  Di¬ 
rectors’  Club,  sponsored  by  Dr.  Harry  L.  i 
Jacobs,  president  of  Bryant  College,  has  elected 
as  president,  Elmer  C.  Wilbur  (Providence 
Central  High  School)  ;  vice-president,  Mar¬ 
garet  E.  Casey  (Pawtucket  West  High 
School)  ;  secretary,  Edmund  S.  Bolton  (Paw¬ 
tucket  East  High  School)  ;  and  treasurer,  E. 
Doris  Bullock,  (Bristol  High  School). 

Iowa:  President,  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas 
(Iowa  State  Teachers  College);  vice-president, 
.August  Lukes  (East  High  School,  Waterloo); 
and  secretary  -  treasurer,  Ruth  Tumbleson 
(North  High  School,  Des  Moines). 

Oklahoma:  President,  Vernon  Hawes  (Cen¬ 
tral  Tulsa  High  School) ;  vice-president,  Wil¬ 
ton  Anderson  (Northeastern  Oklahoma  Junior  ' 
College,  Tonkewa)  ;  and  secretary  -  treasurer, 
-Mrs.  Ruth  Fell  (University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman). 

Tennessee:  (West  Tennessee)  President, 
Ruth  Knowlton  (Messick  High  School, 
.Memphis)  ;  vice-president,  Elizabeth  Cheek 
(Whitehaven);  and  secretary  -  treasurer,  Sue 
Walker  (Treadwell  High  School,  Memphis).  * 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES  •  St.  Louis  will  be  * 
host  to  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Col¬ 
leges  when  that  organization  holds  its  1947 
convention.  Scheduled  for  February  19-22,  the 
meeting  will  have  headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
Jefferson. 


WFBT?  •  Business  educators,  long  familiar 
with  *‘ECTA”  and  “NBTA”  may  have  a  set 
of  initials  to  tag  to 
West  Coast  activities  if 
■  plans  of  the  California 
Business  Educators’  As¬ 
sociation  are  fulfilled. 
One  of  seven  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  As-  [ 
sociation,  under  the 
leadership  of  its  presi¬ 
dent,  John  N.  Given, 
will  evaluate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  forming  a 
“Western  Federation  of 
Business  Teachers.” 
Other  program  poli¬ 
cies  being  vigorously  sponsored  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornians  include  development  of  regional  study 
groups,  greater  student  interest  in  distributive 
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occuputions,  practical  summer  wurkshup  pro¬ 
grams,  teacher  recruitment  from  better  students, 
and  affiliation  with  one  national  organization  to 
serve  all  business  education. 

DELTA  PI  EPSILON  •  Theta  Chapter 
(Indiana  University)  has  initiated  its  first  hon¬ 
orary  member:  Dr.  M.  E.  Studebaker,  head 
of  the  Business  Education  Department  of  the 
Ball  State  Teachers  College.  I'he  honorary 
membership  was  conferred  by  Dr.  Elvin  S. 
Eyster  (see  picture)  at  a  late-summer  initiation 
ceremony  that  included  fifteen  other  business 
educators: 

Mary  E.  Blanford,  Cirace  Bridges,  Joe 
Browning,  Martha  Byrne,  Clarence  Cannon, 
Dr.  Vernon  H.  Carmichael,  Opal  DeLancey, 
Ernest  B.  Gaunt,  Ralph  Hendrix,  Lela  L.  John¬ 
son,  Ruth  Lee,  Jeanne  Owen,  Albert  Perrelli, 
Everett  Royer,  and  Joe  Young. 


Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster  confers  honorary  member¬ 
ship  in  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  upon  Dr.  M.  E.  Stude¬ 
baker  in  the  ceremony  held  by  Theta  Chapter  at 
Indiana  University. 

BREVITY  •  A  business-education  confer¬ 
ence  held  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  n 
October  5  was  a  power-packed,  Reader  s  Digest 
kind  of  meeting — a  model  worth  studying.  In 
one  day,  thirty-two  speakers  were  heard,  an 
hour  was  set  aside  for  visiting  exhibits,  a 
luncheon  interim  was  included;  and  yet,  those 
attending  were  able  to  leave  promptly  on  sched- 
I  ule  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon! 

!  Frank  H.  Ash,  business-education  director  at 
the  University,  reported  great  enthusiasm  and 
appreciation  among  the  two  hundred  or  more 
who  attended  the  meeting.  Sponsorship  of  the 
conference  was  jointly  shared  by  the  Education 
Club  and  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Management,  both  of  the  University. 

The  speakers,  of  course,  were  informed  in 
advance  of  exactly  how  many  minutes  each 
had — twenty  to  each  of  the  four  speakers  at 
'■  the  morning  assembly  meetings,  eight  to  each  of 
I  the  twenty-eight  speakers  in  three  separate  after- 
j  noon  sections  that  ran  simultaneously — and  they 


therefore  condensed  their  remarks  to  fit  the 
time  allotted. 

Result:  breadth  of  coverage,  variety,  specific 
facts,  applause. 

SOUTHWESTERN  •  New  officers  for  1947 
of  the  Southwestern  Private  Schools  Association 
are:  President,  H.  Everett  Pope  (Oklahoma 
School  of  Business,  Tulsa)  ;  vice-president,  R.  C. 
McIver  (Metropolitan  Business  College,  Dal¬ 
las)  :  secretary-treasurer,  Clyde  Phillips 
(Southw'estern  Business  University,  Houston); 
and  new  directors,  Elmer  Guise  (Tulsa), 
Nettie  Huff  (Kansas  City),  Natalie  Her¬ 
mann  (Galveston),  and  Maxwell  George 
(Enid). 

LIAISON  •  Meeting  in  St.  Louis,  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  State  Superintendents  of  Education 
heard  a  familiar  echo:  “Close  co-ordination  be¬ 
tween  vocational  and  general  education  is 
essential.’’ 

Significance.  While  the  words  have  a  familiar 
ring,  they  have  never  before  been  said  officially 
by  such  a  group.  I'he  statement  sought  to  jolt 
those  die-hards  who  ( 1 )  carry  on  general  edu¬ 
cation  without  reference  t<*  jobs  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  those  who  (2)  train  youth  for  trade 
skills  without  concern  for  youth’s  greater  need 
of  becoming  good  citizens. 


People 

Sl'CCESS  S IX^R^  •  4'he  story  of  John 
S.  Coleman,  new  president  of  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  is  one  worth  re¬ 
iterating  to  every  sales¬ 
manship  student: 

In  1920  he  joined  the 
Burroughs  company  as 
a  junior  salesman.  He 
sold ;  made  an  outstand¬ 
ing  record ;  became  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the 
Washington  branch.  He 
sold ;  made  an  outstand¬ 
ing  record;  became  a 
John  S.  Coleman  |division  manager  in 
1937.  He  sold;  made  an 
outstanding  record;  and  became  his  company’s 
liaison  man  for  negotiation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  w’ar  contracts  concerning,  among  other 
things,  production  of  the  Norden  bombsight. 
He  became  assistant  to  the  vice-president. 

In  March,  1943,  he  moved  to  Detroit  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  and  became  a  vice-president 
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and  director  the  following  year.  He  handled 
problems  of  wartime  plant  co-ordination;  made 
an  outstanding  record;  and  so,  at  forty-nine 
years  of  age,  he  recently  became  head  of  the 
firm  for  which  he  has  worked  for  twenty-six 
years.  He  knew  how  to  sell. 


Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  New  Jersey  commissioner 
of  schools,  receives  the  1946  Citation  of  Merit  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Schools  of  Business 
from  President  J.  Goodner  Gill. 


CITATION  •  When  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Schools  of  Business  met 
in  Newark  for  their  third  convention,  they  ap¬ 
plauded  heartily  as  their  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  J.  Goodner  Gill  (vice-president  of  Rider 
College)  ;  presented  the  Association’s  second 
Citation  of  Merit  to  New  Jersey’s  state  school 
commissioner.  Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart.  (The 
Association’s  first  citation  was  awarded  to  Dr. 
John  Robert  Gregg  last  year.) 

The  Association  also  honored  its  retiring 
president.  Dr.  William  C.  Cope  (president  of 
Drake  Colleges)  and  hard-working  secretary, 
F.  C.  Walter  (manager,  Drake  College  of 
Newark)  with  appropriate  gifts.  Spokesman 
H.  R.  WiLFOND  (New  Jersey  College  of  Com¬ 
merce)  presented  a  gold  wrist  watch  to  Doctor 
Cope  and  a  radio  to  Mr.  Walter,  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  work  in  organizing  and  establish¬ 
ing  the  new  organization. 

PROMOTION  •  George  M.  Cohen, 
B.E.W.  author  and  enthusiast  on  in  -  service 
clerical  training  problems,  has  had  additional 
responsibility  assigned  him  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Signal  Corp  Storage  and  Issue 
Agency  in  Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  continuing  his  duties  as  train¬ 
ing  officer,  Mr.  Cohen  will  henceforth  be  “Civil¬ 
ian  in  Charge  of  the  Personnel  Utilization 
Staff,”  a  position  similar  to  personnel  director 
in  business  firms. 


TO  ALBANY  •  Dr.  Harry  V.  Gilson  has 
resigned  his  post  as  commissioner  of  education  ; 
for  the  state  of  Maine,  to  accept  appointment  as  ! 
associate  commissioner  of  education  for  New 
York  State. 

Doctor  Gilson,  long  a  vocational-minded  edu¬ 
cator,  will  supervise  the  state  program  of  gen¬ 
eral  instruction  and  vocational  education.  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  NYA  for  many  years  before  ' 
being  appointed  Maine  commissioner  five  years 
ago.  Doctor  Gilson  was  director  of  regional 
training  centers  in  Cleveland  and  in  Washington, 
and  has  taught  in  private  and  public  schools  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Maine.  i 

FIGHTER  FOR  FREEDOM  •  Friends  ,! 
of  Harlan  Eugene  Read  will  be  proud  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Read  recently  added  another  I 
book,  Fighters  for  Freedom,^  to  the  already  im-  I 
pressive  list  of  titles  that  bear  his  name.  i 

Fighters  for  Freedom  is  an  inspiring  story,  i 
a  biographical  account  of  the  men  and  women 
who  fought  for  liberty  through  the  ages,  from 
ancient  Greece  to  modern  America. 

Mr.  Read  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  well-known  Brown’s  Business 
Colleges  (of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Mis¬ 
souri)  and  is  author  of  several  textbooks  and  I 
other  historical  and  economic  books.  He  left  \ 
business  education  in  1931  to  enter  radio  work.  | 


Harlan  Eugene  Read,  Fighter  for  Freedom 


Since  that  time  he  has  made  an  enviable  repu-  j  ^ 
tation  as  a  clear-thinking,  straight-talking  news  |  ] 
analyst  and  newspaperman.  His  commentaries  ^  ^ 
are  currently  heard  over  WBBM,  Chicago.  , 

"  ( 

^Fighters  for  Freedom  is  published  by  McBride  , 

tc  Company,  200  East  37th  Street,  New  York,  New  , 
York,  $2.50.  I  ^ 
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Appointments 


COLORADO  •  Newcomers  to  the  staff  of 
I  lx  Cecil  Puckett  in  the  Business  Education 
Department  of  the  University  of  Denver  in- 
Iclude:  as  new  director  of  curriculum  and  asso- 
I  date  professor  of  economics,  Dr.  George 
'  Heather  (formerly,  Fort  Hayes,  Kansas,  State 
Teachers  College) ;  and  as  instructors,  Ellen 
Nelson  (formerly,  Colorado  Womans  Col¬ 
lege),  Maurice  B.  Fitzgerald  (formerly  de¬ 
partment  head  at  Mesa  Junior  College), 

^  Charles  F.  Hall,  Vernon  L.  Loomis,  and 
Harlan  B.  Miller. 

1 

IDAHO  •  Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Wood,  from 
the  State  College  of  Washington,  to  head  of 
the  secretarial-training  program  at  the  new 
I  veterans’  college  in  Farragut,  Idaho,  the  Far- 
ragut  College  and  Technical  Institute. 

IOWA  •  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  head  of 
!  the  Department  of  Business  Education  at  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  reports  new  mem¬ 
bers  to  his  staff:  Dr.  M.  D.  Potter,  former 
New  York  City  department-store  executive,  as 
teacher-trainer  in  distributive  education  and  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  business  education;  James 
Blanford,  a  naval  supply  officer  during  the 
I  war;  Muriel  Gaynor,  former  co-ordinator 
;  for  the  Waterloo,  Iowa,  high  schools;  and  Lois 
Knudsen. 


NEW  JERSEY  •  Rider  College,  in  Tren¬ 
ton,  will  welcome  nine  new  instructors  to  its 
staff  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  semester, 
four  of  whom  will  be  instructors  in  business 
subjects:  Chester  L.  Appleton,  Jr.,  Nelson 
S.  Sliker,  William  J.  Bodkin,  Jr.,  and 
Constance  M.  Ferber. 


Audio  Visual 


CARTOONS  •  Stet,  a  magazine  for  editors, 
recently  carried  this  sentence  about  the  use  of 
illustrations  in  magazine  articles:  “Cartoons  .  .  . 
at  least  lighten  the  weight  of  the  written  ma¬ 
terial;  at  most  they  enlighten  the  reader.” 

The  same  idea  ought  to  be  applied  in  class¬ 
rooms  by  informal  blackboard  sketches.  Stick 
rigures  “lighten  and  en¬ 
lighten”  just  as  weir  as 
beautiful  art  work  does. 
With  a  few  deft  strokes, 
the  teacher  can  make 
even  so  drab  a  topic  as 
“why  you  should  keep 
your  attendance  record 
good”  interesting. 

Similarly,  a  pie  graph  becomes  doubly  inter¬ 
esting  if  it  really  looks  like  a  pie.  Even  the 
dullest  chart  or  table  takes  on  added  significance 
if  the  teacher  sketches  a  face  looking  at  the  pic- 
turization. 


ILLINOIS  •  Dr.  James  M.  Thompson 
has  returned,  after  four  years  of  naval  service, 
to  his  position  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  New  instructors  on  the  staff  in¬ 
dude  Bertrand  P.  Holley,  from  the  Murray 
(Kentucky)  State  Teachers  College,  and  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Sullivan,  from  Pana  (Illinois) 
High  School. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
•  New  vice-principal  of 
the  Packard  School  is 
Earl  G.  Nicks,  doc¬ 
toral  candidate  at  New 
York  University  and 
member  of  Phi  Delta 

*  (  Kappa  and  Delta  Pi  Ep- 

*  silon.  Mr.  Nicks,  a 
naval  officer  during  the 

^  war,  has  taught  at  Mary 

^  Washington  College  and 

New  York  University.  Earl  G.  Nicks 


FILM  FILM  •  Anyone  can  set  up  a  projec¬ 
tor,  thread  a  film,  and  turn  on  the  switch;  but 
only  a  good  teacher  can  convert  the  film  ex¬ 
perience  into  learning. 

This  truism  is  graphically  and  dramatically 
illustrated  in  a  new  motion  picture,  Film  Tac¬ 
tics,  produced  by  the  Navy,  released  through  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  distributed  by 
Castle  Films. 

Film  Tactics  was  developed  by  the  Navy,  to 
teach  naval  instructors  the  use  of  visual  aids. 
Accordingly,  the  film  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  and  shows  why  students  may  learn 
nothing  from  a  training  film;  it  also  shows  the 
proper  procedure:  preview,  preparation,  projec¬ 
tion,  discussion,  questions,  and  test. 

While  Film  Tactics  uses  the  teaching  of  a 
naval  maneuver  as  the  basis  of  its  examples,  its 
story  is  so  clear  and  sound  that  it  makes  an 
effective  lesson  in  the  use  of  films. 

Statistics:  16  mm.  sound  film;  22  minutes; 
$28.56;  Castle  Films,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  New  York. 
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r.ESSON 


Book  Review 


Reviewed  by  THEODORE  WOODWARD 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

ECONOMICS  IN  ONE  LESSON,  by 
Henry  Hazlitt,  Harper  &  Brothers,  49 
East  33d  Street,  New  York  16,  New 
York,  222  pages,  $2.  1946. 


ttXaam*  mm*  pfelar  so4*y,  m4  fiarde* 
llm  f*<tm  wbirfc  dtaty  st«uv 


Judging  trom  the  title,  you  might  think  that 
El  onotnics  in  One  Lesson  is  another  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  deluge  ot  short-cut-to-learning  books  that 
have  been  “popularly”  written  for  the  average 
(or  below)  reader. 

Actually,  Mr.  Hazlitt  makes  no  pretense  of 
giving  a  complete  course  in  economics  in  one 
easy  lesson.  Instead,  he  selects  and  analyzes 
outstanding  economic  problems  facing  us  and 
shows  us  how  they  boil  down  to  one  lesson : 
“Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are  con¬ 
demned  to  repeat  it” — to  borrow  his  use  of  the 
famous  Santayana  aphorism. 

Now,  having  cleared  up  the  matter  of  the 
confusing  title,  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  book 
itself. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  is  a  newspaper  man;  so  his  book 
is  thoroughly  readable.  He  writes  with  convic¬ 
tion;  and,  although  you  may  not  agree  with  his 
analyses  or  with  his  conclusions,  you  most  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  led  to  do  some  serious  thinking 
about  the  economics  of  our  times.  That  is 
enough  to  recommend  any  book. 

Economics  in  One  Lesson,  incredibly,  contains 
no  charts  and  no  diagrams;  no  statistical  illus¬ 
trations  of  marginal  productivity  or  diminishing 
returns;  no  pictures  of  steel  mills,  ocean  liners, 
or  apple  orchards.  It  is  simply  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  analysis  of  economics. 

The  author  summarizes  his  text,  his  “one 
lesson,”  in  these  words:  “  ...  in  studying  the 


Mr.  Hazlitt,  author  of  Economics  in  One  Les.\ 
son,  is  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Board  of 
New  York  Times.  H.  L.  Mencken  has  spoken  oi 
him  as  “one  of  the  few  economists  in  human  his¬ 
tory  who  could  really  write.” 


effects  of  any  given  economic  proposal  we  must 
trace  not  merely  the  immediate  results  but  the 
results  in  the  long  run,  not  merely  the  primary 
consequences  but  the  secondary  consequentes, 
and  not  merely  the  effects  on  some  special  groupj 
but  the  effects  on  everyone.” 

“New  Orthodoxy" 

“  .  .  .  The  results  in  the  long  run,”  “  .  .  .  tht 
secondary  consequences,”  “  .  .  .  the  effects  on 
everyone”  are  the  theme  of  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  bool 
To  make  his  lesson  clear,  he  bluntly  analyzf> 
“economic  fallacies  that  are  so  prevalent  that' 
they  have  almost  become  a  new  orthodoxy.”  | 

He  starts  with  the  famous  broken-window- 
creates-work  fallacy.  You  know  it,  probably: 
boy  breaks  window,  man  needs  new  window 
someone  is  hired  to  make  a  new  window;  there 
fore,  the  boy  did  the  world  a  favor.  Mr 
Hazlitt  calls  this  the  “Blessings  of  Destruc¬ 
tion”  theory  and  points  out  that  destructior, 
merely  diverts  demand  instead  of  increasing 
production. 

Many  of  our  leaders  have  prophesied  an  in- 


-  BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  COUPON  (See  page  278) - 

Awards  Department,  The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

I  plan  to  enter  approximately - students  in  your  Tenth  Annual  International  Bookkeepii 

Contest.  Send  me  complete  information  and  contest  material  on  February  3,  1947. 

In  addition  to  my  free  teacher’s  copy,  please  send,  at  2  cents  each  -  student  reprints 

the  bookkeping  contest  project.  Remittance  enclosed  _ 


Name 


School 


School  Address 


(Please  include  zone  number,  if  any) 
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definite  period  ot  prosperity  tor  America,  and  f 
ridiculously  they  have  based  their  prophecies  on  I 
the  theory  of  the  broken  window — “backed-up  | 
demand”  is  their  way  of  putting  it.  “If  England  | 
had  been  reduced  to  the  economic  level  of  the  i 
Chinese,”  Mr.  Ha^ilitt  retorts,  “few  people  I 
would  be  talking  about  the  great  accumulated  I 
and  backed-up  demand  caused  by  the  war.  It  I 
would  be  obvious  that  buying  power  had  been 
wiped  out  to  the  same  extent  that  productive  | 
power  had  been  wiped  out.”  I 

In  other  words,  our  leaders  should  study  the  ! 
“results  in  the  long  run.”  I 

“Full  employment  for  everyone,”  another  of  I 
the  popular  political-economic  shibboleths  of  to¬ 
day,  is  analyzed  in  the  effects-on-everyone  phase  j 
of  the  lesson.  “  .  .  .  Progress  of  civilization  has  | 

meant  the  reduction  of  employment — not  its  in- 
crease,”  says  the  author;  and  he  points  to  the 
elimination  of  work  by  children,  the  aged,  and  I 
women  in  this  country.  I 

The  protective  tariff  is  debunked  rather  vig-  I 
orously,  too.  Mr.  Hazlitt  uses  it  as  another 
example  of  the  think-about-everyone  phase  of  1 
his  lesson;  protective  tariffs  do  not  raise  wages  | 
nor  the  standard  of  living;  protective  tariffs  | 

benefit  special  interests  at  the  expense  of  every-  I 

one  else. 

Another  popular  fallacy  shredded  by  the  au¬ 
thor  is  the  concept  of  priming  the  pump  of  for¬ 
eign  commerce  by  loaned  money.  The  American 
drive  for  export  business,  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  | 

laconically  terms  a  “pathological  yearning,”  is  ; 

shortsighted,  does  not  look  at  the  secondary  j 

consequences.  ! 

For  twenty-two  terse  chapters  the  author  | 

hammers  away  at  the  “new  orthodoxy”  and  its  j 

fallacious  economic  reasoning.  His  analyses  of  l 

spread  -  the  -  work  schemes,  technological  unem-  I 

ployment,  parity  prices,  subsidizing,  minimum  | 

wages,  inflation,  and  all  the  other  theories  of  j 

today’s  columnists,  politicians,  and  commentators  I 

make  good  reading.  I 

In  every  chapter,  the  author  comes  back  to  I 
his  one  lesson :  that  we  err  in  considering  merely 
the  short-run  effects  of  any  economic  policy.  I 

>  Again  and  again  he  drums  home  this  theme.  | 

Indeed,  so  well  does  Mr.  Hazlitt  make  this 
j  point  that  his  book.  Economics  in  One  Lesson. 

j  becomes  a  text  on  clear  thinking  and  as  such 

I  exceeds  the  actual  subject  matter.  ! 

j  Do  teachers  need  a  textbook  on  clear  think- 

>  ing?  When  you  test  yourself  on  the  economics  | 

!  test  that  follows,  and  find  how  many  times  your  1 

J  thinking  is  wrong,  perhaps  you  will  be  con-  | 

j  vinced  that,  for  both  economics  and  a  lesson  in  | 

mental  activity.  Economics  in  One  Lesson  is  a  > 

book  that  every  alert  business  teacher  ought 
I  to  read  observantly.  | 


What  Do  You  Know  About  Economics?  j 

1.  Prosperity  can  be  brought  about  j 

by  a  “replacement  demand”  for  I 

things  destroyed  or  not  made  j 

during  a  war  .  T  F  | 

2.  The  government  can  continue  to  ! 

pile  up  debt  without  ever  paying  j 

it  off  because  “we  owe  it  to  our-  ' 

selves.”  . T  F  I 

3.  All  credit  is  debt .  T  K  j 

4.  Machines  cause  unemployment.  . .  T  F  | 

5.  There  is  just  a  fixed  amount  of  i 

work  to  be  done  in  the  world.  ...  T  F  | 

6.  Protective  tariff  provides  employ-  | 

ment,  raises  wages,  and  protects'  | 

the  American  standard  of  living.  T  F  i 

7.  Foreign  loans,  even  if  not  repaid,  i 

are  good  for  business .  T  F  | 

8.  If  the  farmer  gets  higher  prices  | 

for  his  products,  he  can  buy  more  | 

goods  from  industry  and  so  make  | 

industry  prosperous  and  bring  i 

full  employment .  T  F  | 

9.  A  shrinkage  of  production  in  one  | 

line  means  a  shrinkage  in  total 
production .  T  F  * 

•  I 

10.  Minimum-wage  laws  increase  i 

employment .  T  F  | 

11.  Unions,  in  the  long  run  and  for  ^ 

the  whole  body  of  workers,  in-  I 

crease  real  wages .  T  F  j 

12.  In  an  exchange  economy  every¬ 
body’s  income  is  somebody  else’s 

cost .  T  F  j 

13.  Inflation  creates  new  purchasing  I 

power .  T  F  1 

14.  Savings  are  a  cause  of  depres-  I 

sions .  T  F  j 

15.  Economic  progress  takes  place  in  ! 

a  completely  uniform  way .  T  F  j 

Answers,  based  on  Economics  in  One  Les-  | 

son,  by  Henry  Hazlitt.  Numbers  in  paren-  | 

theses  are  text  page  numbers.  i 

il 

1.  False  (18)  6.  False  (84)  II.  False  (154)  ; 

2.  False  (19)  7.  False  (88)  12.  True  (162)  j 

3.  True  (31)  8.False(94)  13.  False  (182)  | 

4.  False  (41)  9.  False  (114)  14.  False  (195)  1 

5.  False  (56)  10.  False  (140)  15.  False  (221) 
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The  World’s  Worst  Transcript! 


TRY  IT  •  What  crossword  puzzles  and 
anagrams  are  to  wordmongers,  what  bingo  is 
to  the  farmers’  grange  —  that’s  what  The 
World’s  Worst  Transcript  is  to  business  teach¬ 
ers:  their  favorite,  irresistible  game.  In  the 
model  unmodel  transcript  shown  on  the  opposite 
page,  there  are  52  errors.  If  you  haven’t  tried 
to  find  them  yet,  try  it  as  soon  as  you  are 
through  reading  this  page — and  we’ll  bet  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  a  doughnut  that  you  can’t  locate  over 
85  per  cent  of  the  errors  without  looking  at  the 
key  given  on  page  301 ! 

POPULAR  REQUEST  •  At  the  behest  of 
hundreds  of  readers,  the  presentation  of 
WWT’s  has  again  become  a  feature  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  Each  issue  will 
include  a  new  letter.  Have  fun  with  it. 

The  WWT  originated  just  before  the  war, 
as  a  convention  lark.  When  the  staff  of  the 
B.E.W.  attended  large  association  meetings  and 
set  up  a  display  booth,  it  distributed  copies  of 
the  WWT  and  offered  prizes  to  the  teachers 
who  found  the  most  errors.  (Interesting  tid¬ 
bit:  no  one  ever  found  all  the  errors!) 

For  months  after  each  contest,  the  B.E.W. 
kept  receiving  requests  from  teachers  for  more 
copies  of  the  monstrous  transcript  so  that  their 
students,  too,  might  enjoy  it  and,  at  the  same 
time,  pick  up  a  few  points  on  accurate  proof¬ 
reading  of  typewritten  work.  So,  we  were 
forced  to  make  up  reprints  and,  later,  to  pub¬ 
lish  other  WWT’s.  Copies  of  these  reprints 
are  still  in  circulation.  Just  recently  we  re¬ 
ceived  an  article  by  a  teacher  who  is  still  using 
her  reprints  as  eye  openers  in  transcription 
classes.  This  article,  “A  Lesson  in  Transcrip¬ 
tion,”  by  Alice  C.  Green,  appears  on  page  260. 

Miss  Green — and,  we  suspect,  many  others — 
made  far  more  sensible  use  of  the  WWT  than 
its  originators  had  planned:  she  used  it  in  her 
transcription  class  to  excite  interest  in  proof¬ 
reading  and  the  technical  fine  points  of  tran¬ 
scription. 

Miss  Green’s  article  caused  the  editors  to  dig 
into  old  correspondence  files;  and  these  revealed 


that  other  teachers  had  found  many  uses  for 
the  WWT’s,  too:  as  a  game  for  a  club  pro¬ 
gram,  as  a  proofreading  stimulant  in  typing  * 
classes,  as  a  motivating  device  in  business- 
English  and  business-correspondence  classes,  as 
a  test  in  office-practice  classes.  One  business-  ^ 
man  wrote  that  his  firm  had  paraphrased  one 
of  the  WWT’s  for  a  standard  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  battery  of  employment  tests.  He  said  the 
WWT  measured  “alertness  and  grammatical  > 
awareness.”  | 

WAIT  NOW!  •  The  B.E.W.’s  purpose  in 
presenting  the  new  series  of  WWT’s  is  not  only 
to  provide  a  fascinating  game  for  its  readers, 
but  also  to  make  these  letters  available  to  the 
students  of  every  teacher  of  typewriting,  tran¬ 
scription,  or  business  English  who  wants  his 
students  to  improve  their  ability  to  proofread 
typewritten  copy  with  accuracy.  So,  if  you  do  , 
want  to  use  the  letters  for  classroom  purposes, 
you  have  our  permission  to  duplicate  as  many  ^ 
copies  as  you  wish. 

If  you’d  like  to  save  yourself  some  trouble, 
you  may  write  to  the  Awards  Department, 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  i 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York,  for  reprints  j 
of  the  WWT  of  current  issues.  Sorry,  we  have  i 
to  charge  two  cents  for  each  copy  you  order,  [ 
to  cover  handling  and  printing  and  postage  costs. 

(Incidentally,  the  Awards  Department  has 
certificates  for  achievement  in  proofreading  ac¬ 
curacy  on  these  WWT’s,  as  a  service  to  teach¬ 
ers  who  w'ish  to  impress  their  students  with 
the  importance  of  proofreading.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  new  service  before  you  send 
in  any  papers!  Details  will  be  explained  to 
those  who  order  reprints  or  who  ask  for  in-  . 
formation.) 

TELL  US  •  If,  from  some  instinctive  teach¬ 
ing  sense,  you  find  new  uses  in  your  classes  for 
the  WWT,  tell  us  about  them  and  we’ll  pass 
the  word  on  to  other  teachers.  If  you  don’t  use  , 
the  transcripts  for  pedagogic  purposes — well, 
have  fun  yourself! 
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STANDWELL  CORPORATION 

270  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  R.  E.  Grant 

Fulton  and  Craig,  Inc. 

Springfield  10,  Massachusets 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 


12 


Gentlemen; 

We  are  pleased  to  make  acknowledgement  of  your  reguest  of 
Febuary  30  for  particulars  regarding  the  features  of  the  neu 
equipment  recently  delevoped  by  Standard  Products  corpora¬ 
tion. 


Incidently,  we  are  happy  to  know  that  you  are  thinking  of 
giving  your  buisiness  the  benifit  that  moderization  and  bett¬ 
er  selling  facilities  are  bringing  to  so  many  merchant 
today.  In  that  conection,  did  you  receive  last  months*  copy 
of  our  standards  on  Govement  contracts. 


Some  one  recently  wrote  us,  "its  advantages  to  any  merchant 
I  is  so  great,  that  we  do  not  want  to  make  an  investment  wi- 
thout  seeing  the  demonstartion  by  the  repersentative  in  your 
1  territory.  We  received  letters  to  that  affect  in  too  seper- 
^  ate  ocassions 


Its*  a  privelege  to  look  forward  to  add  your  name  to  our 
list  of  all-ready  satisfeid  costomers. 

Yours  Very  Truly 


REG: snt 

lihc. 


0.  L.  Condon 

Sales  Pormotion  Manger. 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 


This  copy  of  the  World’s  Worst  Transcript  contains  52  errors — but  we’ll  bet  that  you  won’t 
be  able  to  find  them  all  in  5  minutes!  The  answer  key  is  given  on  page  301. 
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Bookkeeping—  January  Awards  Problem 


I 


STIMULATE  STUDENT  INTEREST  • 
Here  is  the  fifth  contest  in  the  1946-1947  series 
of  problems  designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  all 
bookkeeping  classes.  An  impartial  board  of  ex¬ 
aminers  in  New  York  City  will  grade  all  papers 
submitted  in  this  contest  and  will  send  a  two- 
color  Certificate  of  Achievement  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  who  submits  a  satisfactory  paper.  The 
Business  Education  World  will  distribute 
cash  prizes  for  the  best  student  solutions. 

Assign  this  contest  problem  for  classwork, 
homework,  extra  credit,  or  club  activity.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  welcome  the  assignment  as  a  change 
from  textbook  routine.  Tr>'  it.  Watch  student 
interest  skyrocket! 

NEW  PROBLEM  •  Here  is  the  January 
contest  problem.  (Please  read  the  following 
introductory  paragraph  to  your  students:) 

In  this  contest  problem  assume  that  you  are 
employed  as  bookkeeper  for  the  Mercury  Mo¬ 
tor  Transport  Company,  owned  by  Harry 
Homer.  At  the  close  of  business  December  31, 
1946,  account  totals  in  the  General  Ledger,  af¬ 
ter  adjustments,  were:  (Dictate,  duplicate,  or 
write  on  the  blackboard  the  figures  and  account 
titles  in  the  box  at  the  right.) 

DIRECTIONS  •  The  assignments  for  each 
certificate  are: 

Assignment  A.  For  a  junior  Certificate: 
Prepare  a  Trial  Balance  of  differences  from 
the  information  shown.  Arrange  accounts  in  or¬ 
der,  according  to  classification:  Assets,  Liabili¬ 
ties,  Proprietorship,  Income,  Costs  and  Ex¬ 
penses.  List  expenses  alphabetically.  Use  pen 
and  ink,  and  journal  paper  or  white  paper  prop¬ 
erly  ruled. 

Assignment  B.  For  a  Senior  Certificate: 
Do  Assignment  A.  On  the  back  of  the  paper 
used  for  Assignment  A,  prepare  a  Profit  and 
Loss  Statement  for  the  six  months’  period  ended 
December  31,  1946.  Use  pen  and  ink. 

Assign.ment  C.  For  a  Superior  Certificate: 
Complete  Assignments  A  and  B.  Then  prepare 
a  Balance  Sheet,  either  in  report  form  or  ac¬ 
count  form.  You  may  use  either  pen  and  ink 
or  the  typewriter  for  this.  Submit  only  your 
Balance  Sheet  for  Assignment  C.  You  need 
not  send  your  Trial  Balance  and  Profit  and 
Loss  Statement  to  New  York. 
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MILTON  BRIGGS,  Editor 


Debits 

Credits 

Service  Sales  $ 

145.50 

$21,382.38 

Notes  Receivable 

50.00 

Pay  Roll 

Parts  Used  and 

5,766.15 

1.08 

Repairs 

812.16 

44.09 

Cash 

8,971.49 

7,221.02 

Expired  Insurance 

699.01 

Notes  Payable 
Accounts 

5.791.11 

Receivable 

2,252.58 

64.93 

Tires  Used 

519.43 

Office  Expense 
Trucks  and 

129.52 

1.12 

Trailers 

24,969.98 

Accounts  Payable 

43.04 

2,090.54 

Taxes 

314.72 

Office  Equipment 

200.00 

Advertising  Expense 
Gas,  Oil  and 

42.50 

1.00 

Grease 

Depreciation  of 

1,616.08 

12.50 

Office  Equipment 
Reserve  for 

Depreciation  of 

40.00 

Trucks,  Trailers  . 

8,625.00 

Taxes  Payable 

519.00 

Rent 

Harry  Homer, 

927.00 

Capital 

Reserve  for 
Depreciation  of 

6,273.66 

Office  Equip. 
Harry  Homer, 

40.00 

Drawing 
Depreciation  of 

2.024.23 

Trucks,  Trailers 

2,544.04 

CONTEST  RULES  •  Before  beginning  the  | 
contest  In  their  classes,  teachers  should  read  the 
following  rules  carefully: 

1.  Awards.  First  prize  in  each  division,  $3;  * 
second  prize,  $2.  Honorable  Mention,  a  Scho-  ' 
lastic  Achievement  Certificate  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  Every’  satisfactory  solution,  a  two-color  | 
Certificate  of  Achievement  (pocket  size).  f 

2.  Closing  Date.  February  10,  1947.  Send 
solutions  (not  less  than  5)  to  the  B.E.W.  De-  | 
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partmcnt  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York,  postmarked  on  or  before 
February  10. 

J.  Identification.  Send  a  typed  list  in 
duplicate  of  the  names  of  students  whose  papers 
are  submitted.  Place  “A”  after  each  name  to 
be  awarded  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement, 
‘‘B”  for  a  Senior  Certificate,  and  “C”  for  a 
Superior  Certificate.  (Certificates  must  be  earned 
in  order.)  Have  student’s  name,  name  of 
school,  address  of  school,  and  teacher’s  name  in 
full  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each 
paper  submitted. 

4.  Fee.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper,  to 
cover  in  part  the  costs  of  examination,  printing, 
and  mailing. 

5.  Judges:  Alan  Lloyd,  Milton  Briggs,  Mrs. 
Claudia  Garvey. 


NEXT  MONTH  •  The  outstanding  book¬ 
keeping  event  of  the  school  year,  the  Tenth  An¬ 
nual  International  Bookkeeping  Contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Business  Education  World,  be¬ 
gins  the  day  you  receive  your  copy  of  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue  of  this  magazine.  Full  details  re¬ 
garding  this  big  contest  are  given  on  pages 
278-279  of  this  issue. 

Your  students  need  not  have  taken  part  in 
any  previous  contest  to  qualify  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  our  annual  contest.  This  year’s  prob¬ 
lem  is  short  and  not  difficult.  Students  are 
called  upon  to  prepare  a  Profit  and  Loss  State¬ 
ment  and  a  Balance  Sheet  for  Susan’s  Sunshine 
Flower  Shop.  You  and  your  students  can  profit 
from  taking  part  in  this  international  competi¬ 
tion  .  .  .  they  can  earn  special  Certificates  of 
Achievement  .  .  .  win  prizes  .  .  .  and  have  fun! 


Transcription — January  Awards  Program 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  •  The  B.E.W.  is 
starting  the  year  right  by  giving  you  a  full  set 
of  dictation  materials:  three  takes,  to  be  dic¬ 
tated  at  80,  100,  and  120  words  a  minute,  to 
qualify  your  students  for  the  Junior,  Senior 
and  Superior  transcription  achievement  certifi¬ 
cates,  respectively. 

If  you  are  preparing  for  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  of  transcription,  you  will  find  that 
your  remaining  class  sessions  will  be  tremen¬ 
dously  motivated  by  this  month’s  tests.  I'he 
results  of  the  tests  will  show  the  students  ob¬ 
jectively  their  places  on  the  scale  of  general  em¬ 
ployability.  Now  is  the  time  for  them  to  learn 
this — while  there  is  still  time  left  for  them  to 
“do  something  about  it.” 

Each  test  will  take  one  period  ot  class  time. 

CONl'EST  RULES  •  1.  Administration. 

Names  and  addresses  may  be  written  on  the 
blackboard.  Dictate  the  full  take  at  the  rate 
indicated  for  the  certificate  desired.  Transcrip¬ 
tion  begins  at  once,  without  preliminary  reading 
of  notes  or  other  helps. 

2.  Timing.  Maximum  time  allowed  is  24 
minutes  for  the  Junior  Test,  27  for  the  Senior 
Test,  and  20  for  the  Superior  Test.  This  in¬ 
cludes  time  allowed  for  proofreading,  use  ot 
dictionary,  and  correction  of  errors. 

3.  Identification.  Each  transcript  should  show 
these  data:  student’s  name,  school  address,  and 
teacher’s  name.  The  first  letter  of  each  set 
should  also  indicate  the  time  required  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  test  and  the  rate  in  words  a  minute 


CLAUDIA  CARVEY,  Editor 

(number  of  words  divided  by  number  of  min¬ 
utes).  The  group  of  transcripts  should  be  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  covering  letter  that  indicates  the 
names  of  the  participants  and  the  speeds  of  dic¬ 
tation  and  transcription. 

4.  Submission.  Send  only  the  transcripts  of 
the  letters;  send  no  carbon  copies,  envelopes,  or 
shorthand  notes.  A  10-cent  fee  should  accom¬ 
pany  each  transcript,  to  cover  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing,  mailing,  and  judging.  Mail  transcripts  by 
first-class  mail  or  express  (not  by  parcel  postl 
to  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madi 
son  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York.  Tran¬ 
scripts  may  be  sent  in  at  any  time  during  the 
school  year,  provided  tests  are  used  as  new 
matter. 

5.  Awards.  A  Certificate  of  Achievement  will 
be  mailed  to  every  student  whose  transcripts 
meet  the  standard  of  mailability.  Disqualifying 
errors  include  misspelling,  untidy  erasures,  un¬ 
corrected  typographical  errors,  serious  deviation 
in  wording,  and  poor  placement. 

JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE  TEST  •  This 
test  is  to  be  dictated  at  80  words  a  minute;  the 
letters  are  counted  in  15-second  dictation  units 
of  20  words.  To  be  eligible  for  certification, 
mailable  transcripts  of  the  two  test  letters  must 
be  completed  within  24  minutes  (rate:  10  words 
a  minute).  Before  you  begin  dictating,  write 
the  following  addresses  on  the  blackboard: 

Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  Jay  Crane,  10  Elm  Road, 
Richmond  3,  Virginia.  Letter  No.  2:  Miss 
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Jane  Lewis,  9  Lake  Street,  Richmond  6,  Vir* 
ginia. 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Crane:  Your  Icttei 
of  application  has  been  received,  and  we  appre¬ 
ciate  your  giving  us  such  detailed  /  information 
regarding  your  educational  background.  You 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  scholastic 
/  record. 

While  most  of  the  information  required  is 
included  in  the  letter  already  received,  we  pre¬ 
fer  /  to  have  the  data  on  our  regular  applica¬ 
tion  blank.  One  of  these  is  enclosed,  together 
with  a  stamped  (1)  envelope  for  your  con¬ 
venience  in  returning  it  promptly. 

Please  be  sure  to  supply  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  /  requested. 

Approximately  ten  days  after  the  application 
reaches  us,  we  w'ill  write  you  regarding  a  /  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  Yours  truly. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Miss  Lewis:  Appar¬ 
ently  you  overlooked  that  part  of  our  applica¬ 
tion  /  blank  that  calls  for  the  listing  of  two 
character  references,  as  this  information  was 
omitted. 

We  are  (2)  returning  the  blank  and  shall 


“Take  a  Wetter,  Pweese” 

Our  class  of  advanced  shorthand  students 
looked  up  in  dismay  when  we  heard  this  strange 
garble.  Mrs.  Joseph,  our  shorthand  instructor, 
who  otherwise  enunciated  perfectly,  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  dictate  a  letter  while  clenching  a  pencil 
between  her  teeth. 

“This  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  will  meet  when 
you  get  into  the  business  world,”  she  explained. 
“No  doubt,  rriany  of  your  bosses  will  dictate 
while  chewing  on  big  cigars  or  cigarettes.  The 
dictation  will  sound  very  much  like  the  letter 
I’m  going  to  dictate  to  you  now.  It  will  be  good 
practice.  See  whether  you  can  get  all  of  this.” 

We  giggled  and  tittered,  as  she  dictated  such 
words  as  “webate,”  “wecord,”  and  “wepwy”  but 
by  keen  listening  most  of  us  got  the  letter. 

A  year  later,  when  I  began  my  first  secretarial 
job,  I  ran  into  exactly  the  situation  about  which 
I  had  been  warned.  My  employer  liked  cigars. 

I  often  w'ished  my  instructor  could  have  given 
me  practice  in  dialects  also.  In  my  office  ex¬ 
periences,  I  have  had  occasion  to  take  dictation 
from  a  Swede  whose  correspondence  pertained 
to  “yigs”  (which  he  spelled  “yah-i-yee-s”),  and 
from  an  Easterner  who  dictated  something  that 
sounded  like  “cowboys”  to  me.  When  he  re¬ 
peated  the  word,  at  my  request,  he  said  “cahboys, 
c-a-ah-b-o-y-s.”  And  I  was  from  the  Middle 
West — Mrs.  Helen  JVillman. 


appreciate  your  adding  this  information  and  re-  ; 
turning  the  blank  promptly.  We  /  are  in  im-  ' 
mediate  need  of  several  stenographers;  and,  as 
your  qualifications  seem  to  meet  our  /  require¬ 
ments,  we  should  like  to  arrange  a  personal  in-  ,| 
‘erview  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Yours 
very  truly,  (240  standard  words,  including 
addresses) 

SENIOR  CERTIFICATE  TEST  •  The 
three  letters  that  compose  this  test  are  to  be  \ 
dictated  at  100  words  a  minute  and  transcribed  ^ 
within  27  minutes  (rate:  15  words  a  minute). 
The  letters  are  counted  in  15-second  dictation 
units  of  25  words.  Before  you  begin  dictating, 
write  the  following  addresses  on  the  blackboard: 

Letter  No.  1:  Berry’s  Transit,  2  Wharf 
Street,  Norfolk  3,  Virginia.  Letter  No.  2:  Miss 
Jane  Butler,  Lee  High  School,  Richmond  3,  f 
Virginia.  Letter  No.  3:  Mr.  Joe  Trumbull, 
Trumbull  Glass  Works,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Letter  No.  1.  Gentlemen:  We  shall  very  j 
much  appreciate  a  confidential  report  on  Miss 
Dorothy  Clark,  who  has  applied  for  a  cleri¬ 
cal  /  position  with  us.  i 

In  her  application  blank  Miss  Clark  states 
that  she  was  in  your  employ  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  She  also  states  that  she  /  left  your 
company  of  her  own  accord. 

If  you  will  fill  in  and  return  the  enclosed 
sheet,  we  will  have  ample  data  from  which  to 
make  a  decision  /  regarding  her  employment 
on  our  staff.  We  shall,  of  course,  appreciate 
any  supplementary  information  you  may  care  ' 
to  (1)  add.  Cordially  yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Miss  Butler:  We  shall 
be  glad  to  have  your  students  submit  application  ( 
letters  for  our  consideration. 

We  are  /  in  need  of  clerical  help,  but  we  do 
not  have  any  stenographic  positions  open  at 
present.  However,  if  you  have  any  /  students  ' 
who  would  not  consider  any  other  position,  but 
who  would  like  to  file  an  application  for  con¬ 
sideration  when  we  do  have  /  stenographic 
openings,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  do  so. 

Your  students  will  want  to  know  about  be¬ 
ginning  salaries  and  working  hours.  (2)  The 
offices  are  open  from  nine  to  five  daily,  Mon-  * 
day  through  Friday.  Beginning  salaries  range 
from  $20  to  $24  /  a  week  and  salary  increases 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  ability. 

If  your  students  desire  any  additional  infor¬ 
mation  /  regarding  company  policy,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  write.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
your  questions  fully.  Yours  truly,  / 

Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Trumbull:  We  arc 
very  glad  indeed  to  give  you  a  report  on  Mr.  I 
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Robert  Johnson’s  employment  record  with  us. 

Mr.  Johnson  (3)  was  employed  by  us  as  a 
bookkeeper  from  February,  1942,  to  January, 
1947.  We  found  his  work  /  satisfactory  in 
I  every  respect  and  wish  that  he  could  have  re¬ 
mained  with  us. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  always  punctual  and  had 
an  almost  /  perfect  attendance  record. 

We  know  you  will  find  him  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  your  staff.  Very  truly  yours,  (400 
standard  words,  including  addresses) 

\ 


SUPERIOR  CERTIFICATE  TEST  • 
This  test,  the  most  difficult  in  our  awards  pro¬ 
gram,  consists  of  three  letters  (400  words)  to 
be  dictated  at  120  words  a  minute.  To  be 
eligible  for  the  hard-to-get  Superior  certificate, 
these  transcripts  must  be  completed  at  a  mini- 
^  mum  rate  of  20  words  a  minute;  that  is,  within 
20  minutes.  Before  you  begin  dictating,  write 
the  following  addresses  on  the  blackboard: 

I  Letter  No.  1:  Miss  Patricia  Stone,  County 
Road,  Brook  Hill,  Virginia.  Letter  No.  2: 
Mr.  John  Gray,  Dixie  Lane,  Glenallen,  Vir- 
’  ginia.  Letter  No.  3:  Mr.  Frank  Dix,  4  Elm 
Street,  Richmond  9,  Virginia. 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Miss  Stone:  Have  you 
reconsidered  accepting  the  position  we  offered 
I  you  last  week?  Mr.  Williams  was  very  much  im- 
•  pressed  with  your  scholastic  record ;  and,  while 
t  we  /  cannot  immediately  give  you  a  steno- 
:  j  graphic  position,  we  believe  we  shall  have  an 
:  ,•  opening  within  a  very  few  months. 

Mr.  Williams  will  arrange  to  /  give  you 
j  some  dictation;  but  the  quantity  will  depend, 

^  of  course,  upon  the  amount  of  work  going 

through  the  Billing  Department.  During  the 
^  early  spring  months  there  is  a  /  seasonal  rush 
^  of  activity  in  this  department,  and  you  will  very 

^  ^  likely  not  find  thp  time  to  do  any  work  outside 

^  that  regularly  required  of  you.  (1) 

^  We  hope  you  will  reconsider,  for  this  is  an 

excellent  opening;  and  you  have  our  assurance 
^  that  you  will  be  given  the  first  stenographic  po¬ 
sition  that  is  /  open.  Cordially  yours. 
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Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Gray:  Will  you 
please  call  at  eleven  o’clock,  Monday  morning, 
February  17,  for  an  interview  with  our  office 
manager,  /  Mr.  Philip  Brewster. 

We  are  in  need  of  an  assistant  bookkeeper. 
After  reading  your  application  and  our  recom¬ 
mendation,  Mr.  Brewster  wishes  a  /  personal 
interview  with  you.  We  are  certain  that  you 
are  well  qualified  to  fill  the  position. 

If  you  do  not  find  it  possible  to  keep  this 
appointment,  please  (2)  telephone  me  as  far  in 
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advance  as  possible.  We  shall  be  glad  to  ar¬ 
range  another  time  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Brewster’s  office  is  in  Room  1014.  Cor¬ 
dially  /  yours. 

Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Dix:  We  are  ex¬ 
tremely  sorry  to  learn  that  you  are  leaving  our 
employ.  We  hope  you  will  be  very  happy  in 
your  new  Ohio  home.  Our  best  /  wishes  go 
with  you. 

Your  special  qualifications  will  make  it  an 
easy  matter  for  you  to  find  employment.  We 
are  certain  that  you  will  quickly  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  connection  /  that  will  be  mutually  satis¬ 
factory. 

A  letter  of  recommendation  is  enclosed.  If 
your  employer  should  wish  to  write  me  per¬ 
sonally,  I  shall  be  (3)  very  happy  indeed  to 
hear  from  him.  Cordially  yours,  (400  standard 
words,  including  addresses) 


Key  to  WWT  (page  297) 

Line 

1-8  Date  missing 
9-11  Should  be  blocked 
1 1  Massachusetts 
13  Dear  Sir,  or  equivalent 

15  acknowledgment ;  request 

16  February:  30;  new 

17  developed:  Corporation 

20  Incidentally :  thinking 

21  business;  benefit;  modernization ;  bet- 

22  merchantj 

23  No  space  before  today;  two  spaces  after 
today;  connection;  month ’r 

24  Government;  question  mark  after  con¬ 
tracts 

26  Someone:  "Its 

27  are  (not  is) ;  no  comma  after  great; 
with- 

28  demonstration;  representative 

29  close  quotes  after  period;  effect;  on;  two; 
se  pa- 

30  occasions;  period  after  sentence 

32  It’r;  privilege:  adding 

33  already;  satisfied;  customers 
35  very ;  truly ;  comma  after  truly 

40  Promotion:  Manager;  no  period  after 
Manager 

41  CLC  :snt 

42  No  enclosure 
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Gregg  Writer  Dictation  Material  for  Shorthand  Teai 


Part  Five  of  a  Story  Begun  in 
September 

From  “Alexander  Botts,  Earthworm  Tractors” 
WILLIAM  HAZLETT  UPSON 

(Copyright,  1928,  CUtrll*  PablUblng  Company) 

Farmers’  Friend  Tractor  Company 
Salesman’s  Daily  Report 
Date:  Saturday,  July***®  4,  1925. 

Written  from:  Hubbardston,  Maine. 

Written  by:  Alexander  Botts,  Salesman. 

My  report***®  today  will  be  a  short  one.  A  whole 
lot  of  things  have  happened,  but  it  will  not  take 
long  to  tell  about  them.®*®® 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  about  one  o’clock,  soon 
after  I  had  finished  my  yesterday’s  report,  an  air¬ 
plane  went***®  by  over  the  canning  factory.  It  was 
coming  from  the  direction  of  Hubbardston  and  it 
headed  out  over®**®  Sandy  Inlet  toward  the  Seaside 
Inn,  so  I  knew  that  it  must  be  the  airplane  sales¬ 
man  taking  Hr.  Hubbard***®  for  a  hop.  As  the  ma¬ 
chine  went  over,  I  noticed  that  the  motor  was  miss¬ 
ing  and  sputtering  a  good  deal.  But***®  it  flew  right 
on  until  it  got  more  than  half  way  across  the  inlet. 
Then  it  seemed  to  hesitate.  And  finally**®®  it  glided 
down  gently  into  the  water. 

Everybody  around  the  canning  factory  immedi¬ 
ately***®  became  very  much  excited.  Because  this 
plane  was  not  a  seaplane.  It  was  only  a  small 
land  machine  with  ***®  wheels  on  the  bottom.  The 
boss  clam  digger  got  out  a  couple  of  pairs  of  big 
field  glasses  and  we  stood  on  the  shore***®  and 
trained  the  glasses  on  the  plane.  It  seemed  to  be 
about  three  miles  away.  Its  nose  was  completely 
under  water,***®  while  the  tail  and  the  rear  edges 
of  the  upper  wings  stuck  up  into  the  air.  As  we 
looked  we  saw  two  men  climb  up®*®®  on  top  of  the 
wings  and  start  waving  their  arms. 

“They’re  not  killed  anyway,”  said  the  boss  clam 
digger,  “and  I  hope  they’re  not***®  hurt,  because  we 
can’t  rescue  them  till  the  tide  goes  out.” 

“Haven’t  you  got  a  boat?”  I  asked. 

“We  have  an  old  dory  with  ***"  a  motor  in  it,”  he 
said,  “but  it  can’t  make  any  speed.  And  if  we 
went  out  there  now,  we’d  only  get  washed  out  to***" 
sea  by  the  tide.” 

We  watched  the  wrecked  plane  for  about  ten 
minutes.  The  two  men  kept  up  their  frantic  wav¬ 
ing.  Then  we  noticed***®  a  motorboat  coming  in 
from  the  sea.  It  was  full  of  people. 

“Good,”  said  the  boss  clam  digger.  “That  boat  has 
seen**"®  their  signals.  And  it  seems  to  be  fast 
enough  to  buck  the  tide.” 

We  watched  the  boat.  The  tide  was  evidently 
pretty®**®  strong,  but  th«  boat  came  along  steadily. 
It  had  aim)  St  reached  the  plane  when  it  suddenly 
stopped.  We  stared  at  it  through***®  our  glasses 
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until  our  eyes  were  tired,  but  we  couldn’t  see  that 
it  moved  an  inch.  It  seemed  to  be  stuck. 

Two  o’clock  came.®**"  Then  three  o’clock.  .All  this 
time,  of  course,  the  tide  was  running  out.  And  a 
little  before  four  o’clock  the  sand  flats  began®®”®  to 
emerge. 

“All  right,”  1  said,  “it’s  time  for  us  to  be  mov¬ 
ing.” 

.Andy  and  1  got  into  the  tract))r,  and  with 
the  load  of  lumber  rolling  along  behind  we  started 
out  across  the  inlet.  Everything  went  fine.  And 
about*®*®  an  hour  later  we  had  reached  the  stranded 
plane.  The  propeller  had  been  broken,  and  the 
wings  slightly  damaged  when*®*®  they  hit  the  water, 
but  otherwise  it  seemed  to  be  all  right.  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  and  the  pilot  came  walking  across'""'  the  sand 
to  meet  us.  Neither  one  of  them  was  hurt. 

The  last  time  I  had  seen  Mr.  Hubbard  he  had 
told  me  that  if’®*®  I  ever  spoke  to  him  again  he 
would  knock  my  block  off.  But  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  had,  by  this  time,**®®  apparently  changed 
his  mind.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  a 
ride  for  himself  and  his  friend,  and  a  tow  for  his 
machine,***®  he  replied  most  politely  and  with  many 
thanks  that  he  most  certainly  would.  He  and  the 
pilot  at  once  climbed***®  upon  the  lumber  wagon. 

“The  motor  went  dead  on  us,”  explained  the 
pilot.  “We  smashed  things  up  a  little  when  we”** 
came  down.  But  we  can  fix  her  up  if  only  we  can 
get  her  moved  out  of  here  before  the  tide  comes 
back  in.” 

“I’ll  get*'*®  her  ashore  for  you  all  right,”  I  said. 
“But  first  I  want  to  see  these  other  people.” 

I  drove  over  to  the  motorboat,’*®*  which  was 
several  hundred  yards  away,  high  and  dry  on  top 
of  a  small  rock.  It  had  apparently  hit  this***®  rock 
rather  hard,  and  there  was  a  good  sized  hole 
knocked  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  As  we  drove  up 
1  heard  a  female’**®  voice.  It  was  Mabel,  the  young 
niece  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

“Well!  Well!”  she  said.  “If  it  isn’t  old  Captain 
Botts***®  himself  with  his  sea-going  tractor !” 

“Right  you  are,”  I  said.  “This  seems  to  be  a 
regular  reunion.”  And  it  was.***"  For  there  in  the 
boat  sat  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  four 
aunts,  the  dog,  the  canary  bird,  the  four  trunks,  the 
eighteen**®®  suitcases,  all  the  various  bundles, 
blankets,  sweaters,  and  umbrellas.  And  in  the  stern 
sat  old  Captain  Dobbs.***? 

I  at  once  jumped  down  from  the  tractor  and  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  Captain  Dobbs,  scowling  in  a  very 
threatening  manner.***® 

“Captain  Dobbs,”  I  said,  in  a  voice  that  resem¬ 
bled  as  closely  as  possible  the  tone  of  my  old  first 
sergeant  in*  the  Army,  “you  are  the  guy  who 
gave  met  a  lot  of  phony  dope  about  the  tides  in  this 
inlet.  And  you  have  gotten***®  me  in  very  wrong 
with  Mr.  Hubbard.  If  you  will  own  up  like  a  man, 
I  will  forgive  you  and  I  will  salvage**®®  your  boat. 
If  not,  I  will  leave  it  here  where  the  next  high  tide 
will  wash  it  around  over  these  rocks  and  prob¬ 
ably***®  knock  it  to  pieces.  What  do  you  say?” 

At  first  the  poor  old  captain  was  very  evasive. 
But  I  was  completely’**®  hard-boiled.  And  finally 
he  admitted  that  he  had  lied  to  me  about  the  tides. 
He  had  all  kinds  of  excuses.’**®  He  was  a  poor 
man.  He  had  a  wife  and  children  to  support  His 
motorboat  was  his  only  source  of  income.  And’*** 
If  Mr.  Hubbard  got  a  tractor  he  would  lose  his  job 
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of  carrying  stutf  to  the  Seaside  Inn,  and  he  and 
I  his”**  family  would  probably  starve  to  death.  I 
really  began  to  feel  rather  sorry  for  the  old  bird. 

Mr.”^  Hubbard  listened  to  all  these  explanations 
in  silence.  Then  he  merely  said,  “This  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  indeed,”’^*’  and  suggested  that  we  move 
out  of  there  before  the  tide  came  back. 

Accordingly  we  loaded  the  four  aunts,  the'**' 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  four  trunks,  the 
eighteen  suitcases,  the  dug,  the  canary  bird,  the 
f  blankets  and  sweaters,'***  Captain  Dobbs,  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard,  and  the  airplane  pilot  onto  the  wagon.  Mabel 
took  her  accustomed  place  on  the  '***  seat  of  the 
tractor.  We  dragged  the  motorboat  carefully  and 
gently  off  the  rocks  and  hitched  it  on  behind  the 
lumber'**®  wagon  with  a  piece  of  heavy  rope.  After 
this  we  drove  over  to  the  plane  and  hitched  it  on 
behind  the  boat.'***  And  then  we  started  across  the 
sands  toward  the  Seaside  Inn. 

*  As  we  moved  along  we  looked  like  a  regular  cir¬ 
cus'***  parade.  And  I  am  pleased  to  report  I  had 
ample  power  to  handle  the  four  tons  of  lumber, 
the  heavy-weight'***  passengers,  the  motorboat,  and 
the  airplane.  We  arrived  at  the  Inn  all  safe  and 
sound  and  just  in  time  for  a  splendid"**  supper. 

After  I  had  finished  eating  I  got  ready  to  launch 
forth  on  one  of  my  best  selling  talks.  But  1"*" 

I,  didn’t  need  to.  Mr.  Hubbard  signed  up  for  a  ten- 
ton  tractor  without  any  urging  at  all.  His  order 
is”**  enclosed  with  this  report. 

Early  this  morning,  when  I  started  back  across 
I  the  sands  in  the  tractor  with  Andy,”*®  everybody 
I  was  on  hand  to  wish  me  good-bye  and  good  luck. 

Mr.  Hubbard  thanked  me,  the  gentleman  from  New 
>  York  ”**  and  the  airplane  pilot  shook  me  cordially 
by  the  hand,  and  the  four  aunts  actually  thawed 
out  sufficiently'**®  to  smile  pleasantly.  The  dog 
barked  and  the  canary  bird  chirped.  Poor  old  Cap- 
tain  Dobbs  waved  to  me  from  the  shore,  where 
he'***  was  hard  at  work  repairing*  his  boat.  .And 
Mabel  thanked  me  for  having  given  her  the  most 
thrilling,  adventurous,'**®  and  enjoyable  time  she 
had  had  for  a  long  time. 

.As  Andy  and  I  drove  out  over  the  sand  I  re¬ 
flected'***  sadly  that  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
things  about  a  travelling  salesman’s  life  is  the  fact 
'  that  he  is'***  continually  making  beautiful  friend- 
^  ships  which  are  tragically  broken  when  he  has  to 
move  to  the  next  town.**** 

I  was  considerably  cheered  up,  however,  when 
we  arrived  at  the  canning  factory.  The  boss  clam 
digger  ”**  came  out,  greeted  me  most  affectionately, 
and  at  once  signed  up  for  a  five-ton  Earthworm  to 
he  used  in  digging'**"  clams.  His  order  is  enclosed. 

1  am  leaving  for  Boston  tonight.  And  in  con- 
rlusion  I  wish  to  state  that  I  think'**®  I  have  done 
rather  well.  I  have  caused  two  tractors  to  be 
bought  where  most  salesmen  could  not  have  sold 
even  one.  And  I'**®  have  done  far  more.  I  have 
opened  up  new  markets.  And  it  is  my  fond  hope 
that  in  the  future  we  may  sell  many**®*  more  Earth¬ 
worm  tractors  for  the  four  news  uses  which  I  have 
disTOvered: — first,  transporting  passengers  and 
freight  to  *®*®  inaccessible  summer  hotels;  second, 
rescuing  shipwrecked  mariners;  third,  salvaging 
disabled  airplanes;  and****  fourth,  adding  to  the 
health  and  nourishment  of  the  nation  by  digging 
vast  quantities  of  clams.  Faithfully  vours,**** 
AI.RXANDER  BOTTS.  rra.  Fn4, 
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By  Wits  and  Wags 

A  MERCHANT  heard  that  the  natives  of  an 
island  in  the  South  Seas  had  more  gold  than  they 
knew  what  do  with,  so  he  decided  to  help  them 
out.  He  sailed  to  their  island  with  a  boatload  of 
onions.  The  natives  had  never  tasted  onions  and 
were  delighted  with  them;  they  exchanged  a  ship¬ 
load  of  gold  for  the  onions. 

The  merchant’s  business  rival  was  enraged  when 
he  heard  of  this,  but  decided  that  if  the  natives 
liked  onions  they  would  surely  like  garlic  better. 
He  therefore  took  them  a  shipload  of  garlic  and, 
true  enough,  they  were  delighted. 

When  he  asked  for  gold  in  return,  they  told  him 
they  wouldn’t  think  of  giving  him  anything  so 
common  and  insisted  upon  turning  over  to  him  their 
most  prized  possession — the  shipload  of  onions! 

ACQUAINTANCE:  Did  you  ever  run  up 

against  a  mathematical  problem  that  stumped  you? 

Fam<*us  mathematician:  Yes,  indeed;  I  could 
never  figure  out  how,  according  to  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  85'%  of  the  dentists  recommended  one  brand 
of  toothpaste,  92%  recommended  another  brand, 
and  95%  recommended  still  another  brand. 

SHE:  What  tense  is  “I  am  beautiful’’? 

He:  Past. 

SON:  Dad,  what  was  your  great  ambition  when 
you  were  a  kid? 

Father;  To  wear  long  pants.  And  I’ve  got  my 
wish.  If  there’s  anybody  in  this  country  that 
wears  his  plants  longer  than  I  do  I’d  like  to  see 
him. 
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Precision  Snowflakes 

From  “The  Friendly  Adventurer” 

TO  ME  one  of  the  supreme  achievements  of  the 
Great  Engineer  in  His  creation  of  snowflakes. 

In  the'”'  laboratory  of  the  sky,  amid  surging 
clouds  and  uprushing  winds,  the  snowflakes  are  de¬ 
signed.  The  water-molecuies*^  are  wafted  by  the 
wind  toward  the  storm-centers  and  then  upward  to 
the  clouds  where  they  mix  with  the  cold  currents 
of  the*“  upper  air.  Here  the  magic  of  crystallic 
law  works  upon  them  and  they  unite  and  become 
snowflakes. 

All  snow,*®  however,  is  not  crystalline.  The 
granular  snow-pellets  and  the  granular  snow-stars 
actually  are  tiny*®®  pieces  of  clouds  assembled  and 
frozen  together. 

The  snowflakes  are  made  in  an  infinite  variety 
of**®  forms.  Thousands  of  them,  no  two  exactly 
alike,  have  been  photographed  and  drawn  by 
artists.  There  are  frail  branch-like**®  tubular  forms; 
others  are  solid  and  raosaic-like  with  exquisite  inter¬ 
iors.  Still  others  are  shaped  like  kites.***  Falling 
through  the  clouds  toward  the  earth  the  snowflakes 
often  grow,  combining  various  types  into  one — at 
they  move  along  ***  the  Great  Engineer’s  assembly 
line. 

For  an  adventure  in  beauty,  study  the  individual 
snowflakes*®®  that  fall  on  your  coatsleeve,  and  you 
will  marvel  at  the  designing  skill  of  the  Great 
Engineer.  (216) 

Look  Ahead  to  1970! 

The  Post  Postwar  Prospectus  of  the  Yawmington 
Shandike  Electrequipment  Company 

IRENE  McFarland 

Filing  Association  of  New  York 

FILE  CLERKS,  take  heart!  There  will  be  won¬ 
derful  products  for  you  in  the  world  of  1970 — 
products  too*®  good  to  be  true;  and  we  mean  that. 
In  1970,  filing  departments  will  be  equipped  with 
just  one*®  aim — the  comfort  and  ease  of  the  file 
clerk.  Do  you  ask  us  to  prove  it?  We  do.  Listen. 

In  1970*®  you  will  not  have  to  answer  a  buzzer 
or  a  telephone.  When  the  boss  wants  a  letter,  the 
pure,  invigorating*®  air  of  the  file  department  will 
resound  softly  with  lively  chimes.  Then  a  dulcet 
voice  (automatic  tone’®®  control,  no  matter  how 
cross  he  is)  will  tell  you  what  letter  is  required. 
You  will  go  to  an  indicator  on**®  the  wall,  press 
the  button  for  the  proper  classification,  and  the  file 
drawer  containing  the  letter  will  glow  with**®  in¬ 
candescent  light — colored,  if  you  wish,  to  match  the 
folders  (no  stopping  to  read  drawer  labels).  Re¬ 
moving  the  letter**®  from  the  transparent  folder  with 
luminous  tab,  you  will  place  it  face  down  on  a 
metal  plate  near  the  indicator**®  aforesaid.  In¬ 
stantly  it  will  appear  in  all  its  beauty  on  a  tele¬ 
vision  screen  on  the  boss’s*"®  desk,  there  to  remain 
until  he  switches  it  off.  (If  he  forgets,  you  will 
press  another  button  and  he  will  receive**®  a  prick 
in  the  arm.) 

Lost  folders  will  have  no  terrors  in  1970.  The 
miraculous**®  locating  device  of  the  War — Radar — 
will  find  them.  You  will  set  up  on  a  small  key¬ 
board  the  identifying  marks;**®  number  or  subject 
or  what  have  you.  Turn  on  Radar  and  immedi¬ 
ately  you  will  hear  a  whistle  from  the  point**®  of 
concealment.  (Imagine  the  boss  who  said  he  never 
saw  the  foder — why  shoud  he? — when  a  piercing 
whistle  ***  emerges  from  the  depths  of  a  desk 


drawer.)  The  Radar  will  tell  you  where  dw’ 
whistle  is  coming  from,  by  a  simple***  identificatioa  ^ 
of  wave  length. 

Transfer  time  will  hold  no  terrors.  Microfilming) 
will  be  in  common  use  and  with**®  the  office  X-riy| 
attachment  (every  file  clerk  a  technician)  it  wil|{ 
be  a  simple  matter  to  put  all**®  the  records  on  I 
microfilm  without  even  removing  them  from  the’ 
file  drawers.  Put  the  film  in  the  safe  and  have 
the**®  porter  remove  the  files.  Here  you  have  a 
permanent  solution  of  the  age-old  problem  of  the 
retention  and  *“"  destruction  of  records. 

Electric  sorters  will  be  a  matter  of  course. 
Photo-electric  cells  will  do  the  work**®  for  you  1 
while  you  are  at  lunch,  or  even  after  you  have  left 
for  the  day.  Just  put  the  day’s  collection  in  theb 
sorter,**®  turn  the  switch,  and  in  the  morning  every¬ 
thing  will  be  ready  for  the  magnetic  filer,  the  wall 
indicator**®  already  mentioned  (operates  on  the  “pm 
and  take”  principle).  It  will  be  adjusted  to  your 
own  office**®  setup,  “keyed  to  your  special  needs,* 
just  like  the  old  combination  of  name  folders  sold 
by  equipment  houses.*®* 

When  will  all  this  equipment  be  on  the  market? 
Oh,  sometime!  But  we  give  you  this  bright  vision^ 
to  carry  you  over  **®  the  dark  interval.  Remember 
the  words  of  the  poet: 

'7  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  en 
could^  see;  . 

Sa<w  the  vision  of  the  vaorld,  and  all  the  woa- 
der  that  vuould  be.”  I 

Wasn’t  Tennyson  wonderful!  He  should  have 
been  ®*®  a  file  clerk. — Reprinted  from  the  25th  an-  . 
niversary  issue  of  "The  File.”  (575) 

Want  Some  Snow? 

G.  E.  Can  Make  It! 

THE  FIRST  successful  man-made  snowstorm 
was  announced  recently  by  the  General  l.leciric^ 
Company.  Dry  :ce**  pellets  were  dropped  by  an 
airplane  flying  over  Greylock  Mountain  in  western > 
Massachusetts,  G.  E.  announced,*®  transforming  a 
three-mile  cloud  into  snow. 

Numerous  practical  applications  were  expected  to 
result,  including®®  storage  of  moisture  in  the  win¬ 
ter  for  spring  irrigation  and  water  power  pro-< 
grams,  steering  heavy  snowfalls*®  away  from  city 
areas  and  providing  snow  for  winter  resorts. 

G.  E.  reported  that  the  cloud  was’®®  changed  into ' 
snow  at  a  14,000-foot  level.  The  snow  fell  an  esti-i 
mated  3,000  feet,  but  because’**  of  the  dry  condition* 
of  the  atmosphere  beneath  the  cloud,  it  evaporated 
before  reaching  the  ground. 

In’*®  lower  altitude  cloud  formations,  which  com¬ 
monly  prevail  in  winter,  such  a  precipitation  of 
snow  would’*®  reach  and  blanket  the  ground. 

Vincent  J.  Schaefer  of  the  G-E  research  labora¬ 
tory,  flying  in  a  small  plane,  dispensed’*®  six 
pounds  of  dry  ice  pellets  over  the  cloud.  I 

Within  two  minutes  a  radical  modification  of 
the*®®  cloud  took  place  and  streamers  of  snow  b«- ' 
gan  to  pour  out  of  its  base.  I 

Dr.  Irving  Langmuir,  associate  director*"  of  I 
the  G-E  laboratory,  declared  that,  with  a  completely/ 
overcast  sky,  a  single  pellet  of  dry***  ice,  about! 
the  size  of  a  pea,  falling  2,000  feet  through  the  air,  I 
might  produce  enough  ice  nuclei  to***  develop  i 
several  tons  of  snow. 

“In  a  five-hour  flight  a  single  plane  could  gener¬ 
ate  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons**®  of  snow  over  a 
large  area,”  Langmuir  added. 
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A  G'E  spokesman  said  that  man-produced  snow 
yrould  last  as  long**^  as  a  natural  fall.  He  said 
the  snow  is  the  same  as  that  which  falls  naturally, 
Langmuir  said  that  the  snowmaking®'®  also  may 
prove  to  be  a  powerful  weapon  for  flight  naviga¬ 
tion.  He  explained  that  clouds  of  heavy  moisture*^® 
surrounding  an  airport,  which  cause  icing  condi¬ 
tions  hazardous  to  planes,  could  be  eliminated  by 
the  process.  (361) — The  New  York  Daily  News. 


He  Was  Educated 

*  From  the  “K  V  P  Philosopher” 

ONE  OF  OUR  BEST  PROFESSORS  was  fond 
of  saying,  “Young  gentlemen,  I  am  not  greatly 
concerned  that  you  know  the  answer^  to  every 
question  I  may  ask  you.  But  by  the  gods,  you  had 
better  know  where  to  find  it!  Then  and  only'*® 
then  can  you  lay  any  claim  to  being  educated.” 

We  have  often  thought  of  that  definition  of  edu¬ 
cation,*®  and  the  more  we  have  observed  people, 
the  truer  it  rings. 

One  day  in  the  Canadian  wilderness,  it*®  began 
to  rain  about  dawn.  We  had  a  good  many  miles 
to  put  behind  us  before  dark,  and  we  struck  camp, 
loaded*®®  our  canoe,  and  started  paddling.  Hour 
after  hour  we  pushed  ahead.  Hour  after  hour 
it  rained  and  rained.  The  portages**®  were  little 
more  than  game  trails,  sometimes  not  that,  and 
each  time  our  loads  got  heavier  and  heavier,  for 
every**®  bush  and  tree  against  which  we  brushed 
dumped  its  load  of  water  upon  us.  By  night,  every¬ 
thing  we  possessed  was  soaked**®  .  .  .  blankets, 
tents,  extra  clothing.  The  only  dry  spot  we  could 
find  on  which  to  set  up  camp  was  a  tiny  area**® 
where  a  moose  had  bedded  down.  We  could  hear 
it  crashing  through  the  bush  as  it  caught  our 
scent. 

Thoroughly  wet  and  miserable,*®®  the  prospect  of 
a  comfortable  night  seemed  faint  indeed.  Even  a 
fire  seemed  out  of  the  question. 

Yet  in**®  ten  minutes,  despite  the  downpour,  we 
had  a  great  blaze.  In  an  hour,  our  blankets  were 
dry  enough  to  sleep  on.  Hot  tea**®  and  sizzling 
bacon  had  cheered  our  hearts  as  well  as  our 
stomachs. 

And  we  owed  it  to  an  educated  man  who  could**® 
neither  read  nor  write.  He  was  our  Indian  guide. 

Educated?  Yes,  as  educated  as  any  man  we 
ever**®  knew.  For  he  could  take  care  of  himself. 
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and  others,  in  the  wilderness.  You  and  we  may 
tiling  we  can,  and  the  rare*®®  one  among  us  can  do 
it  alter  a  fashion,  but  most  of  us  are  just  kidding 
ourselves.  At  best,  we  are  somewhere**®  around 
kindergarten,  or  maybe  third  grade,  while  this 
fellow  was  a  doctor,  cum  laude. 

We  two  white  men  had  book**®  learning  to  burn. 
One  was  a  Ph.D.  But  it  wasn’t  burnable  in  the 
wet  bush.  Jack  pine  was.  And  the  Indian**®  knew 
how  to  find  it,  how  to  cut  it,  how  to  start  it,  how 
to  keep  it  going  in  a  downpour.  That  is  educa¬ 
tion.*”  We  were  as  illiterate  in  his  field  as  he  was 
in  ours.  But  out  where  we  were,  only  his  kind  of*®" 
education  counted. 

Last  week  our  wife  encountered  car  trouble  in 
downtown  traffic.  The  fuel  pump  konked  out.  She 
doesn’t**®  know  a  fuel  pump  from  a  generator. 
But  a  young  man  darted  from  the  sidewalk,  told 
her  to  release  the**®  hood  catch,  thrust  his  hands 
into  the  car’s  innards,  performed  some  magic,  and 
in  a  moment  she  was  on  her  way.  She  makes**® 
the  best  pies  in  forty-eight  states,  has  her  share 
of  book  learning,  is  a  good  driver  as  long  as  the 
thing  works,  but  her**®  ignorance  of  what  makes 
an  engine  tick  is  almost  as  colossal  as  her  hus¬ 
band’s.  An  educated  young  man*®®  came  to  her 
rescue. 

Mr.  Webster  says  that  education  comes  from 
words  meaning  to  lead  forth,  to  draw  out. 

There  is**®  not  a  person  in  the  world  who  can 
not  be  led  forth  by  someone  else.  No  man  we  meet, 
no  matter  what  his  experience,**®  but  is  in  some 
way  our  superior.  No  man  is  so  ignorant  as  he 
who  does  not  know  this  to  be**®  true. — G.  S.  (562) 


A  Friendly  Reminder 

REV.  CHARLES  W.  WILDING 
Wilton,  Connecticut 

IN  OLDEN  TIMES  every  family  had  its  own 
pew  in  the  local  church.  Sometimes  they  were 
bought  outright  when  the*®  church  was  being  built, 
and  “willed”  down  from  father  to  son;  other  fami¬ 
lies  rented  them  by  the  year.  Going  to  church*® 
every  Sunday  and  sitting  in  the  family  pew  was 
part  of  the  family  life  and  experience.  Of*®  course, 
abuses  crept  into  the  custom — many  families  drifted 
away  from  their  local  scene  as  time  went  on,*®  yet 
strangers  to  church  were  often  forbidden  to  sit  in 
these  half-empty  pews  because  they  belonged  to 
someone  else.*®® 

But  still,  the  family  pew  was  a  wonderful  in¬ 
stitution.  It  implanted  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  generation**®  after  generation  that  religion  was  a 
family  affair,  that  it  was  part  of  life,  and  an**®  im¬ 
portant  part.  It  taught  the  early  lesson  that  a 
Christian  has  the  duty  (or,  better,  the  privilege)  of 
worshipping**®  his  God  each  Sunday  in  his  church. 

Today  all  agree  that  family  life  in  America 
needs  influences**®  and  habits  that  will  pull  it  closer 
together;  there  are  so  many  influences  in  the 
world  today  that*®®  tend  to  pull  it  apart.  The 
“rented  pew”  is  a  thing  of  the  past — but  wouldn’t 
it  be  a  wonderful  thing  iP“  every  family  had  a 
pew  where  they  liked  to  sit  and  which  they  could 
regard,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  as**® 
“tbeir  family  pew,”  if  they  would  say  to  the  rector, 
“This  is  where  we  like  to  sit  as  a  family,  and  we 
will**®  try  our  best  to  be  in  it  every  Sunday  and  to 
fill  it  with  ourselves  and  our  friends  or  our  week¬ 
end  guests.”  (279) 
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Poetry 


Put  or  Take 

SOME  FELLOWS  stay  right  in  the  rut, 

While  others  head  the  throng. 

.\ll  men  may  be  born  equal,  but 

They  don’t  stay  that  way  long.” 

There  is  many  a  man,  with  a  gallant  air. 

Goes  galloping  to  the  fray ; 

But  the  valuable  man  is  the  man”  who’s  there 
When  the  smoke  has  cleared  away. 

Some  “don’t  get  nothing  out  of  life,’’ 

But  when  their  whines  begin 
We  often  can  remind*®  them  that 
They  don’t  put  nothing  in. 

— Office  Economist  (71 ) 

‘T  Haven’t  Time” 

Iowa  Food  Dealer 

•i  HAVEN’T  TIME,”  I’m  prone  to  say. 

But  when  I  analyze  my  day 
I  find  it  is  no  shorter  than 
The  day  of  any*"  other  man. 

The  greatest  artist  of  all  time, 

Master  of  rhythm  and  of  rhyme. 
Philanthropist,  surgeon  of  fame — 

Their  days  and  mine  are  just  the  same. 

I  have  the  dawn,  the  starlit  night, 

High  noon  is  mine,  and  soft  twilight. 

I  have  a  day*"  as  long  and  fair 
As  God  gives  to  men  anywhere. 

No  man  has  more  than  I  of  time. 

And  if  I  let  this  gift  sublime,*" 

Unfilled,  stream  into  yesterday. 

Then  time  is  lost,  life  thrown  away.  (91) 


If  You  Can’t  Go  Over 

(imnutuy  O.C^.  Membarthip  T»»t) 

A  TRAVELER  came  to  a  stream  one  day. 

And  because  it  presumed  to  cross  his  way. 

His  anger  rose  far  more  than  it  should, 

.\nd  he  vowed  he’d  cross  right  where  he  stood. 
The  current  was  swift  and  the  bank  was  steep. 

But  he  jumped  right  in  with  a  violent  leap. 

A  fisherman  dragged  him  out  half  drowned: 
“When  you  can’t  go  over  or  under,  go  round!" 

If  you  come  to  a  place  that  you  can’t  get  through 

Or  over  or  under,  the  thing  to  do 

Is  to  find  a  way  round  the  impassable  wall. 

Not  say  you’ll  go  your  way  or  not  at  all. 

You  can  always  get  to  the  place  you’re  going. 

If  3rou*ll  set  your  sails  as  the  wind  is  blowing. 

To  reach  your  goal  this  advice  is  sound: 

If  3rou  can’t  go  over  or  under,  go  round. 

— J.  Morris 

NOTHING  great  was  ever  achieved  without  En¬ 
thusiasm. — Emerson. 


Hard  at  It!  ‘ 

(Junior  O.G.A.  Tmtt  for  January ) 

Dear  Bub: 

I  cannot  adequately  tell  you  how  much  1  cq. 
joyed  those  evenings  reading  Spanish  before  the  ' 
fireplace  in  the  library  of  your  home  during  the 
holidays.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  vacations  I  have 
ever  had.  Thanks  ever  so  much. 

1  have  now  been  put  on  the  list  definitely  to  go 
to  Brazil  fur  the  firm,  and  I  shall  be  favored  with 
a  better  position  if  I  can  increase  my  dictation  | 
speed  to  at  least  120  words  a  minute.  YouVill,  1  1 
thing,  be  accepted,  too.  * 

Do  you  suppose  that  we  could  get  along  with 
this  work  more  quickly  if  we  worked  together?  1 
arn  striving  to  make  my  notes  better.  I  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  good  notes  when  1  was  in  « 
school.  1  find  I  read  g(K)d  notes  faster,  and  so  it 
is  up  to  me  to  improve  them  now.  I 

And  I’m  brushing  up  on  maps,  too.  Imagine  my 
thinking  Montevideo  was  in  Brazil!  ' 

Ross  ^ 

I 

No  Stamps  to  Lick! 

A  New  Departure  at  Many  Parcel 
Post  Windows 

UNCLE  SAM’S  PARCEL  POST  CUSTOMERS 
in  54  cities  found  the  chore  of  mailing  packages  to 
.■\unt  Minnie*®  a  streamlined  snap  last  Novenaber 
when,  for  the  first  time,  their  postmasters  used 
special  postage  meters  that  cut  down**  waiting-in¬ 
line  time  at  post  office  windows  and  mailed  parcel* 
without  so  much  as  the  lick  of  a  stamp. 

Coming*®  appropriately  just  before  the  Christmas  ' 
mailing  rush,  these  installations  are  among  300  unit*  | 
in  a  long^-standing  contract  which  the  Post  Officr 
Department  has  placed  with  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc,  . 
makers  of  mailing*®®  machines  for  business  and 
government.  They  bring  the  number  of  U.  S.  citie* 
having  this  “metered”  parcel  post  mailing”*  service 
to  more  than  one  hundred  and  the  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  post  office  installations  over”®  the  seven 
hundred  mark.  f 

Here  is  how  the  new  public  service  works:  The 
window  clerk  at  the  parcel  post  window  weighs*  I 
your  package,  computes  the  fee,  takes  your  money, 
and  touches  levers  on  the  electrically-operated  post-  | 
age*"®  meter  machine. 

Out  pops  a  small  printed  label,  gummed  and  | 
even  automatically  moistened,  complete  with***  post¬ 
age  of  the  exact  total  value,  plus  city  postmark  and 
date  of  mailing.  It’s  slapped  on  your  package,  and 
the***  transaction  is  over.  Time  spent  waiting  in 
line  is  halved,  and  stamp-licking  abolished. 

The  new  device  is  a  cousin***  of  the  familiar  post¬ 
age  meter  used  by  business  firms  under  government  t 
license  to  stamp  and  seal  letters,**®  and  to  prepay 
parcel  post  charges,  in  their  own  offices  and  ship¬ 
ping  rooms. 

According  to  the  manufacturers,***  the  new  poit 
office  model  completely  eliminates  the  need  for 
storing,  selecting,  handling,  and  affixing*®*  stamp* 
of  the  various  denominations  needed  to  make  up  the 
postage  fees,  since  any  value — from  one**®  cent  to 
ten  dollars — is  issued  instantly  in  a  single  “meter 
stamp.” 

Just  before  the  War,  in  a  test**®  installation  in  » 
large  Eastern  post  office,  a  queue  of  sixty  parcel- 
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I  laden  people  was  served  in  exactly  ten***  minute* 
It  is  also  claimed  that  the  meter  system  is  mor> 
lanitary,  since  stamp  handling  and  stamp  licking 
ire***  out. 

There  are  major  savings  to  the  post  office  as  well 
as  the  public,  since  the  meter  not  only  speeds  up 
window**"  service,  but  “metered”  parcels  require 
‘  !  no  canceling  or  postmarking  and  can  be  more 
'  quickly  sorted  for  early**®  train  dispatch. 

‘  Another  advantage  is  that  post  office  inspectors, 
cashiers,  and  clerks  are  given  automatic**®  and  fool- 
I  proof  postage  control  and  accounting,  since  the 
^  meter’s  counters  can  be  read  like  gas  or  water 
!  I  meters,**®  and  the  postage,  even  when  imprinted,  is 
non-negotiable. 

,  '  The  Metered  Mail  system,  originated**"  twenty- 
,  seven  years  ago  by  the  Pitney-Bowes  Company,  has 
uow  reached  the  point  where  in  one  year  over*'"' 
$200,000,000 — or  nearly  one-fifth — of  all  U.  S.  post- 
J  '  age  revenue  was  collected  via  postage®*®  meters  in¬ 
stead  of  by  ordinary  postage  stamps.  This  includes 
’  revenue  from  business  firms’  meters  only,**®  and 
^  >  none  from  meters  installed  in  post  offices.  (549) 
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Nylons  for  Tanks 

ONE  MANUFACTURER  is  making  an  airplane 
gasoline  tank  from  nylon.  It  will  hold  100  gallons 
oP®  fuel  and  can  be  folded  and  compressed,  without 
damage,  to  the  size  of  a  woman’s  handbag. 

The  new  tanks,  result*®  of  industry’s  constant 
search  for  better  v^ays  of  doing  things,  weighs 
only  a  fraction  of  ordinary  tanks,  and*®  are  much 
more  wear-and-crash-resistant. — Industrial  Press  Serv¬ 
ice  (71) 


Oil  Men  to  Dig  Still  Deeper 
as  Demand  Rises 


Jj  '  From  “New  York  Herald  Tribune,”  Dec.  1,  1946 
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OIL  MEN,  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  “hori¬ 
zons”  are  preparing  to  seek  them  deeper  in  the 
earth’s  crust  than  man*®  has  ever  before  penetrated. 

An  oil  man’s  horizon  is  several  thousand  feet 
deeper  than  the  one  seen**  out  the  window.  It’s  a 
layer  of  sand,  bearing  oil,  gas  or  both,  and  com¬ 
pressed  between  other  layers  of  rock  laid*®  down 
over  millions  of  years. 

Man  has  been  finding  these  horizons  at  eight 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet  below  the*®  surface 
for  some  time,  and  is  now  drilling  to  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet  and  lower. 

But  electrical  instruments  lowered*®*  into  oil  wells 
now  chart  the  earth’s  strata  with  amazing  pre¬ 
cision.  Others  on  the  surface  forecast  with**®  ever- 
increasing  accuracy  the  formation  the  driller  will 
encounter.  Improvements  in  these  instruments 
have***  prepared  the  way  for  deeper  exploration  for 
oil  to  insure  reserves  for  the  world’s  mounting  de¬ 
mands. 

To  meet  the***  need  for  cutting  instruments  effec¬ 
tive  against  hard  rock  at  these  new  levels,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  Hughes  Tool  Company***  said,  research 
has  concentrated  on  perfecting  rotary  drills  of  a 
hardness  approaching  that  of  the  diamond.*** 

Their  size,  strength,  and  shape  are  being  scien¬ 
tifically  determined  to  resist  ever-increasing  tem¬ 
peratures***  and  pressures  and  ever  more  difficult 
conditions  for  handling  from  the  surface. 


T'his  research  aud  expansion,***  he  said,  is  being 
conducted  without  the  public  financing  which  marks 
>o  much  recent  industrial**®  history.  It  is  being 
paid  for  directly  by  sales  of  drills  to  oil  companies. 
But  indirectly  it  is  being**®  financed  by  motion  pi^ 
tures,  aircraft  manufacturing,  and  commercial  air¬ 
line  operations. 

'That  is  because*®*  Hughes  Tool  Company,  which 
estimates  its  assets  at  more  than  130  million  dol¬ 
lars,  is  owned**®  entirely  by  one  man,  Howard 
Hughes.  And  it  is  the  tool  company  which  owns 
the  controlling  interests  in  the  other**®  widely 
diversified  fields. 

Divisions  of  Hughes  Tool  Company  produce  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  manufacture  aircraft,***  build  small 
boats,  and,  as  of  July  31,  owned  forty-six  per  cent 
of  the  common  stock  of  Trans-Continental**®  St 
Western  Airlines. 

The  company  is  now  “looking  interestedly  at  tele¬ 
vision,”  the  spokesman  added.*®* 

Howard  Hughes’  father  founded  the  company  in 
1909.  On  his  death  in  1923,**®  Howard  Hughes, 
then  eighteen  years  old,  took  it  over  and  soon  in¬ 
terested  himself  in  the  other  fields. 

He  designed***  and  constructed  a  land  plane  that 
set  a  speed  record  for  its  day  of  three  hundred 
fifty-two  miles  an  hour.  In**®  1937  he  set  a  trans¬ 
continental  nonstop  mark  of  7  hours  28  minutes*** 
that  held  for  eight  years.  Recently  he  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured  when  his  plane  crashed  in  California. 

Always,*®*  however,  the  making  of  oil-well  drills 
remained  the  basic  product.  Success  in  the  other 
lines  has  merely  strengthened®*®  the  company’s  posi¬ 
tion,  the  spokesman  said,  thereby  aiding  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  search  for  deeper®**  horizons  of  oil. 
(543) 


High  Tension  Conversation 

BY  COMBINING  ELECTRONIC  TUBES  with  an 
ordinary  telephone,  it  is  possible  to  use  electric^ 
current  wires  as  telephone  lines.  Thus  telephone 
service  can  be  brought  to  rural  areas  that  have  elec¬ 
tricity**  but  not  telephones.  The  invention  may  be 
particularly  important  in  eliminating**  replacement 
of  telephone  lines.  A  gadget  known  as  a  coupler 
attached  to  a  pole  near  the  farmer’s  home  stops 
interference*®  from  power  current. — Invention  News 
and  Views  (89) 
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T yping  Tests 
Available  ! 


Need  new  timed-writing  copy  for  your 
typing  classes? 

The  Gregg  Writer  magazine  has  a  stock 
of  reprints  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  typing 
tests  from  back  issues.  While  they  last,  you 
can  obtain  them  at  half  the  usual  price. 

These  tests  currently  sell  on  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  basis  for  2  cents  each,  but  you  may  pur¬ 
chase  mixed  sets  of  100  reprint  tests  for  $1. 

Send  your  order  to  The  Gregg  Writer, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York — today! 
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Graded  Letters  for  Use  with  the  Gregg  Manual 

A.  E.  KI^IN 


For  Use  with  Chapter  One 

Dear  Sir: 

The  metal  drill  you  made  came  today.  The 
handle  is  in  need  of  mending. 

Mr.  Allen,  my  handy  man,*®  will  take  it  to  you 
today.  My  time  is  limited  and  I  need  the  drill  at 
this  time.  Will  you  mend  it  in  a  hurry?*®  Yours 
truly,  (43) 

Dear  Sir: 

Our  team  will  get  to  Erie  at  two.  Can  your 
man  meet  the  men  at  that  time?  I  am  not  well 
and  cannot  be”  there. 

Mr.  Ray  will  be  with  the  team  at  this  game. 
He  and  I  will  meet  today  and  attack  in  detail  the 
handling*®  of  the  team  in  the  game  with  Erie.  His 
keen  memory  will  be  a  great  aid  in  eliminating  any 
error*®  made  by  me  in  my  eager  desire  to  aid 
our  team.  Yours  truly,  (72) 

Dear  Sir: 

Like  you,  I  too  am  aware  of  the  lack  of  linen  in 
the  retail  market.  The  truth  is  that  a  great  many” 
men  would  like  to  get  linen.  But  rare  is  the  day 
when  any  is  to  be  had. 

I  will  remain  here  a  month.  Meantime,*®  Mr. 
Ream  will  come  here.  It  is  his  desire  to  aid  me. 
He  can  get  me  linen  when  it  is  to  be  had  but*®  not 
all  I  need.  Maybe  he  can  get  you  a  little  too. 

Meet  me  here  late  in  the  month.  Meantime  I 
will  get  him  to“  aid  you  too.  Yours  truly,  (84) 

Dear  Sir: 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Country  League  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  Mr.  Clem  would  like  all  to 
come.  I  !♦! 

You”  are  aware  that  money  is  needed  to  get  rid 
of  our  debt.  Can  you  get  your  data  ready  in  time? 
Yours  truly,  (40) 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Two 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Magic  Gas  Range  I  got  from  you  is  not 
working  well. 

Soon  after  this  gas  range  came,  I  backed  some 
biscuits^  to  see  if  everything  worked  as  it  should. 
The  timing  mechanism  would  not  work  and  my  bis¬ 
cuits  were  baked  to*®  a  crisp. 

/  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  everything  I 
need  for  my  kitchen  from  your  place  and  every*° 
piece  but  this  one  came  in  good  shape.  Because  / 
have  been  very  happy  with  everything  I  got  from 
you,  I”  will  not  be  hasty  in  blaming  you  for  selling 
me  such  a  range.  I  feel  that  an  error  must  have 
been  made.  fVill  yoa*®®  have  your  man  come  and 
see  what  is  the  matter?  Yours  very  truly,  (111) 

Dear  Madam:  '  i  ' 

Your  letter  about  your  Magic  Gas  Range  reached 
me  this  morning.  That  range  you  have  should 
never  have  been  shipped^  to  you.  It  is  one  of  a 
set  that  left  the  factory  without  being  finished.  A 
slip  in  checking  was  the  cause*''  of  shipping  this 
range.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  timing 


mechanism  would  not  work  as  it  should  have.  It 
was*®  after  your  letter  reached  me  that  I  was  in¬ 
formed  about  what  had  taken  place.  I  shall  see  to 
it,  Mrs.  Smith,  that*®  this  never  happens  again. 

Another  Magic  is  being  shipped  to  you  the  first 
thing  this  morning.  I  think  you  will*®®  like  this  one.  i 
Very  truly  yours,  (106)  1 

Mr.  Bailey: 

The  sales  staff  will  meet  at  the  Statler  in  Shelby 
the  first  of  next  month.  At  this  meeting  the  mem- 
bers‘*  of  the  staff  will  help  in  mapping  plans  for 
the  coming  sales  campaign. 

Mr.  Baker  is  making  a  thorough  analysis**  of  the 
matter  of  strategy.  Because  of  his  thorough  grasp 
of  all  the  details  of  campaign  planning,  I*"  feel 
that  his  presentation  of  this  analysis  to  the  staff  will  , 
be  a  big  help. 

Can  you  arrange  to  be  in”  Shelby  for  this  meet-  i 
ing?  The  Chief  desires  that  every  member  of  the  | 
staff  be  present.  Yours  truly,  (98)  , 

For  Use  With  Chapter  Three  , 

Dear  Sir:  | 

The  hurricane  that  came  in  so  rapidly  from  the  i 
ocean  and  that  hit  the  east  coast  solidly  brought  a”  ! 
lot  of  sorrow  with  it.  '1  o  the  horror  of  all,  tops  cf 
both  tall  and  small  homes  were  torn  off,  many  peo¬ 
ple  were  hurt,**  and  many  homes  were  completely 
smashed  and  even  blown  as  much  as  a  block. 

Chaos  would  have  occurred  if  it  had  not”  been 
possible  to  call  in  the  Army  and  the  Red  Cross.  The 
soldiers,  together  with  the  Red  Cross  nurses,  hos¬ 
pital*  doctors,  church  workers,  and  the  police,  lost  ^ 
no  time  in  getting  the  situation  well  in  hand.  < 
The  necessary'"''  first  aid  was  given  to  those  that 
were  hurt,  lost  children  were  brought  back  to  their 
folks,  and  the  police  and  soldiers  did*”  everything 
possible  to  keep  order.  , 

Our  orange  groves,  even  though  they  lay  in  the 
immediate  course  of  **“  the  hurricane,  in  some  man¬ 
ner  were  only  partially  hit  by  it,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  send  our**®  dealers  only  half  the 
oranges  they  ordered.  I  urge  you  to  inform  them  - 
immediately  of  this  decrease*”  in  their  future  or¬ 
ders.  Yours  very  truly,  (188) 

Dear  Madam: 

I  received  your  letter  of  complaint  in  which  you 
state  that  the  doll  ordered  by  you  for  your  daugh-. 
ter  has”  not  been  received.  Upon  checking,  I  wai 
told  that  the  doll  was  shipped  to  your  Paulini  , 
home  instead  of  your  home  in  Deering.** 

This  error  was  made  by  a  girl  employed  by  our 
company  only  the  day  before  yesterday.  Not  knovs- 
ing**  that  there  were  two  possible  homes  to  which  [ 
she  could  send  the  doll,  she  did  not  check. 

I  am  sending  you  another  doll**  immediately  by 
express  and  you  should  receive  it  in  the  morning. 
Very  truly  yours,  (96) 

Dear  Sir:  ' 

As  a  dealer  in  children’s  books,  I  urge  you  to  see  | 
our  big  collection.  { 
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'  Xlii*  collection,  id  the  opinion^  of  Dr.  Rhodes,  it 
the  most  complete  in  the  country.  No  matter  what 
the  subject,  you  will  be  able  to  get^  it  from  our 
I  cmpany. 

I  Send  today  for  our  free  booklet.  Books  for  All  the 
'fCkildren.  Your  truly,  (56) 


Transcription  Practice 


^Dear  Mrs.  Lockhart: 

j  Thank  you  for  your  card  of  December  26  re- 
'  girding  our  Photographic  Handbook.  Because’’*’  of 
the  heavy  demand  it  hat  been  impossible  to  keep  the 
Handbook  in  stock,  'i'he  next  printing,  however,"' 
will  be  completed  within  a  few  weeks  and  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  keep  in  touch  with  your  local  photo¬ 
graphic  dealer.*^ 

The  Photographic  Handbook  is  described  in  the 
MDclosed  folders;  it  is  priced  at  $2.75.^  The  fact 
'that  the  book  can  be  kept  up  to  date,  makes  it  espe¬ 
cially  useful  for  reference.  We  provide  with**'*'  the 
book  a  registration  card  which  the  purchaser  is  in- 
■  rited  to  hll  in  and  return  to  us.  Registrants'’**’  are 
Dotihed  when  revised  Handbook  material  (punched 
for  convenience  in  inserting  in  the  Handbook)  is'*" 
available  through  their  dealers.  Registrants  are  also 
tent  listings  of  photographic  articles  that  are  avail¬ 
able'**'  on  request  for  their  Photographic  Hand- 
e  books. 

*  If  you  will  fill  out  the  enclosed  card  for  the 
f  Handbook""  notification  service,  you  will  receive 
•-  word  through  your  local  dealer  of  the  availability 
;  of  the  new’*"  edition  as  well  as  individual  articles 
for  your  Handbook.  If  we  may  be  of  further 
n  Mrvice  please  let****  us  know.  Yours  very  truly, 
le  (22S) 

t- 

Dear  Mr.  Evans: 

We  are  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  booklet, 
‘Taking  Photographs  That  Sell,”  as  requested”*’  in 
^  your  recent  letter. 

As  you  will  see,  there  is  money  for  you  in  good 
^  iction  pictures  of  our  equipment.*®  Good  pictures 
^  help  us  sell  prospects.  We  buy  hundreds  every 
year  from  amateur  photographers  all  over  the*" 
^  country  and  gladly  pay  good  prices  for  them.  You 
can  profit  handsomely  by  taking  pictures  for  us. 

We  want  clear**  photos  showing  our  equipment  in 
actual  operation — 8  xlO-inch  negatives  preferred — 
with  good  tone,'**  sharp  detail,  and  pleasing  com¬ 
position.  We  would  rather,  too,  that  you  shoot 
them  from  the  light  side.  Negatives  should''*®  ac- 
company  the  pictures,  together  with  a  full  descrip- 
*•  tion  of  the  project  on  which  our  equipment  is  be- 
"X  ing"*  used.  We  make  selections,  pay  you  well 
for  the  pictures  selected,  and  return*  the  rejects 
'“f  promptly. 

^  Consult  the  booklet'**  for  more  details  and  then 
ICO  get  your  camera  out  and  go  to  work.  You  will  be 
amply  rewarded  for  your  efforts.'**  Yours  truly, 
by  (II!) 

Dg. 


see  I  MAN  who  trims  himself  to  suit  everybody 
Will  soon  whittle  himself  away.” 


Actual  Business  Letters 


Mrs.  Lily  Taft, 

442  East  End  Avenue, 

Toledo  '*,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mrs.  Taft: 

Indoors'"  or  out  “hardware”  really  means  hard 
wear.  No  other  equipment  for  our  home  must  with¬ 
stand  such  rough  usage  as  hardware.*"  Experience 
has  taught  that  no  plating  will  long  protect  rustable 
metals.  Hardware  that  is  truly  worthy**  of  its 
name  is  made  of  solid  brass. 

Solid  brass  cannot  ru^t.  Fashioned  into  hard¬ 
ware,  it  insures  smooth  operation*"  and  long-lasting 
beauty.  It  will  withstand  continued  exposure  to 
weather  as  well  as  to  humid  atmosphere'""  in 
kitchen,  bath,  and  laundry. 

Homeowners  will  be  glad  to  know  that  such  hard¬ 
ware  especially  designed  for  the'""  moderate-priced 
home  is  a  definite  promise  of  the  industry  for  the 
future. 

The  Allison  Brass  Company'*®  does  not  make 
hardware,  but  for  more  than  a  century  it  has  sup¬ 
plied  brass,  bronze,  and  other  copper  alloys  to'** 
leading  manufacturers  in  the  hardware  held.  If 
you  are  interested  in  building  or  modernizing, 
send""  for  our  free  booklet,  “How  to  Protect  Your 
Home  Against  Rust.”  You  will  find  it  a  handy 
book  to  have  around.  Yours  truly,  (200) 

Mr.  Jerome  Dale 
24  Brockton  Road 
St.  Paul  4,  Minnesota 
Dear  Mr.  Dale: 

We  believe  we’ve  found  the"*®  missing  link!  To 
be  linked  happily  with  stainless  steels,  come  to  the 
Rustproof  Corporation.  If  you  are  looking  for**  a 
product  made  of  stainless,  we  can  tell  you  where 
to  find  successful  makers,  or  if  you  wish  to  machine, 
forge,  heat""  treat,  weld,  work  it  in  your  own  shop 
into  almost  any  product  for  industrial  or  home  use, 
we’ll  show  you  how.*"  Stainless  has  so  many  advan¬ 
tages;  chains  made  of  it,  for  example,  are  saving 
large  sums  in  factories  and'®"  their  users  thank 
Rustproof. 

From  the  very  beginning  we  have  specialized  on 
stainless;  that  is  why  we  know  so  much'’*®  about  it. 
This  knowledge  will  set  you  free  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  economy,  long  life,  strength,  and 
beauty'*®  of  stainless. 

Our  distributer  in  your  city  will  be  happy  to 
furnish  you  with  full  information  about'*®  our 
product.  Yours  truly,  (164) 

Aluminum,  Plastic  Make  New 
Houses 

A  VIRGINIA  MANUFACTURER  who  mass- 
produced  maple  furniture  before  the  War  has 
invented  and**®  is  developing  a  new  plastic  and 
aluminum  building  material  out  of  which  two- 
bedroom  houses*"  selling  for  $3,000  are  being  built. 

Several  large  aircraft  companies  already  arc  in¬ 
terested*"  in  manufacturing  the  material  for  house¬ 
building,  and  the  National  Housing  agency  re¬ 
portedly**  soon  will  give  the  houses  its  stamp  of 
approval. — Industrial  Press  Service  (95) 
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A.  A.  BOWLB 

26  The  Speedograph  Junior  is  a  Beck- 
manufactured  gelatine  duplicating  ma¬ 
chine,  which  operates  most  economically.  It  re¬ 
produces  more  than  100  clean  copies.  Miss  S. 
J.  Brown,  demonstrating  the  machine,  at  the 
New  York  Business  Show,  said  that  this  #99.1 
machine  can  handle  any  size  of  sheet  up  to 

by  13  inches — just  the  thing  for  offices  and 
schools  where  the  work  does  not  warrant  the 
installation  of  the  larger  machines. 

27  Seen  also  at  the  Show,  the  new  auto¬ 
matic  typewriter  eraser,  ERADO.  The 

instrument  removes  errors,  with  a  simple  push¬ 
ing  motion  instead  of  the  rubbing  motion  of  the 
ordinary  erasers.  It  really  “rolls  away  the 
errors”;  it  is  a  precision  instrument,  designed 
by  Swiss  technicians,  for  all  typewriters. 
ERADO  looks  like  a  pencil  and  is  pressed 
against  the  typewriting  to  be  erased.  A  moment, 
and  the  paper  is  restored  to  its  pristine  white¬ 
ness! 

28  The  Sturgis  Posture  Chair  Company  has 
a  new  addition  to  its  line — the  Model 

876-MY  stenographer’s  posture  chair.  “Posture 
without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  occupant” 
makes  it  an  easy  chair  in  which  to  do  hard 
work,  the  company  says! 


29  Smith-Corona  recently  announced  its  ncwH 
streamlined,  hand-operated  model,  deil| ' 
adding  machine,  8M.  It  has  a  full  capacity  of 
999,999.99,  single-stroke  total,  subtotal  key,  re* 
peat  key,  column  as  well  as  over-all  correctiaail 
keys,  and  retains  from  the  previous  model  an  j 
automatic  “clear”  signal  that  shows  on  the  tape! 
with  the  first  figure  put  into  the  machine.  Aa| 
attractive-looking  machine,  too.  f 


30  Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  the] 
new  steel  Rock-A-File  is  that  suspensions' ' 

so  control  a  shifting  center  of  gravity  that  i 
minimum  of  energy  is  required  either  to  open 
or  close  a  heavily  loaded  compartment.  This 
same  shifting  center  of  gravity  is  utilized  to 
keep  the  compartment  in  its  required  position^^ 
either  open  or  closed. 

31  The  Misco  post-card  printer,  a  new  du¬ 
plicator,  will  soon  be  available,  accordinj 

to  the  Mimeographing  Supply  Co.,  the  manu 
facturers.  The  company  claims  several  marked 
Improvements  for  the  device.  It  is  preciskx 
built.  The  feeding  arrangement  pushes  a  card 
forward  from  the  bottom  of  the  stack,  insurin; 
perfect  register.  Matter  to  be  duplicated  mis,^ 
be  put  in  the  desired  position  on  the  card.  Thm 
hundred  postal  cards  can  be  stacked  into  th 
machine  at  one  time,  and  the  cost  for  du;di 
eating  a  thousand  cards  is  very  reasonable. 


A.  A.  Bowie  January,  1947 

The  Busineas  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further  in¬ 
formation  about  the  products  circled  below: 

26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31 

Name  . 

Addreas  .  . 


I  would  also  like  to  know  more  about: 

□  Burrouchs’  business  machines. .  . (front  cow 


□  Ciregg’s  Cons%mer's  Economic  Life 

Q  Gregg  Writer’s  dictation  material 
Q  Esterbrook’s  shorthand  pens . 

□  Gregg’s  American  Buainess  Lam. . 


- (pari) 

- (par  I 

(hack 


(hack 
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